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EPIDEMIC DELUSIONS; WITH A REFERENCE TO advantage to the young women in most respects, but it was attended 
SPIRITUALISTIC MANIFESTATIONS. with this great disadvantage, namely, that when one of them fell into an 


g hysterical fit, the others did the same. On these occasions he recollected 

A Teroa DELIVERED DENIES Vus Roxpay Lectura Boot "H BY | that he had to go and “bully” them-—threaten them with severe treat- 

W. B. Canvenrer, Esq, M.D, &c, av Sr. George's ALL, | mont, such as a shower bath, and tell them that everyone who went into 
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a fit would be carried off and so treated, which put n stop to it. Plenty 
The Doctor commenced his leeture by saying that those of the audience | of such cases were recorded; one, however, in an Orphan Asylum in 
who might have read the very masterly and suggestive little book called | Amsterdam, took on a form of convulsive action much more severe, and 
* A Journey Round my Room," would recollect that the author expresses | nothing seemed to shake it until Boerhaave went to the hospital and found 
his dissent from the doctrines of philosophers who divide man into soul | it was nothing more thana violent form of hysteria. Me told the girls 
and body. He says man should kd cei produ by the terms deed | that the next who fell into a fit should be burned in the arm with a red- 
ééte—or soul and beast, as we would render it, though the term beast | hot poker. It was not found necessary to apply the remedy. — "his was 
does not convey the idea. Bete possesses the qualities of seeing, hearing, | the z«tionale— it was the frightened horse. Another remarkable instance 
feeling and moving independently of the dme, or soul; the soul is the | occurred in Lancashire towards the end of last century. A girl put 
intellect, and the bete the executive faculty, so that at times the ble runs | down the dress of another a mouse, knowing the gir] was very frightened 
astray from the dme, the dme being engaged in a higher sphere of action | of such things. "Phe girl went into a fit, and this affection spread among 
by itself. ‘This was really the same as was meant by the terms natural | the other girls. It even spread to some of the men, and the idea took 
and spiritual man; the natural man being the de, and the spiritual | hold of them that there was some emanation from a bale of cotton 
man the dme, He had had occasion, in his medical studies, to work out | which caused these fits. Persons from other factories were affected, and 
this difference rather aceurately, and had come to the conclusion that | it was becoming serious, when a medical man assured them that it was 
the relation of the will to the brain is very much the same as its relation | all nonsense, and brought a good electrical machine, saying he would 
to the muscles, &c., and just as we have, in early childhood, to train our | give a shock to the next person who was attacked. But it was not 
muscles to the aet of walking, so we have to train the mental action. | necessary to administer a shock, no other person being affected. 
We have, in the course of our education, either under the influence of | These were some of the simpler forms in which this phenomenon 
others or by our own mental discipline, to bring all the faculties of our | operated in causing a convulsive action of the body rather than of the 
intellects and the play of our feelings under the direction and control | mind; but there were a great many instances of the other kind. We 
of our will, and in proportion as we succeed in doing this we may be | know perfectly well (said the lecturer) that all eonvulsive action of this 
said to be masters of ourselves, In fact, we might say that the human | kind is the result of two factors. ‘There must be a certain morbid con- 
will in relation to the mind and the body is very much akin to the | dition—it may be a natural condition, occurring in all states of life, 
relation of the rider to a well-trained horse. The mind moves | which predisposes to the influence of some external irritation, or it may 
automatically, and this automatic action goes on in obedience to certain | be a mere mental suggestion. The contagious tendency to yawning and 
laws—forming, as it were, a mechanism of thought and feeling. | stammering were familiar facts, and showed the influence of suggestion 
There are states of mind in which this mechanism will go on of itself, | in producing a state of the nervous system. 
and arrive at better results than by the determinate direction of the | Mhe convulsive paroxysms in hydrophobia were brought on by the 
will. A lawyer had been known, in the somnambulistic state, not only | sound or sight of water, or even the sight ofa picture representing moving 
to arrive at but to write down a perfectly clear and distinct judgment | water. Still another instance was the convulsive fits of children in 
upon a matter which had been troubling him very much for several | teething. ‘The exciting cause is the cutting of the teeth; but there 
days previously. In the same manner a mathematician had done | must be a morbid conditon of the nervous system to cause that excite- 
sums, and ina more simple way. These were things quite intelligible | ment. 
to those who had studied the workings of the mind. A consideration | "Take another instance. It occurred in a nunnery in Franee two or 
of these phenomena is fundamental in the study of mind, and it is by | three centuries ago. There was no place in which these conditions are 
this condition that we come to an appreciation of the automatie mind, | so likely to show themselves as in a nunnery, whose ordinary life is very 
and the relation of the will to it, Sometimes a horse shies and escapes from | unwholesome. The mind is thrown upon itself, when it ought to be 
the control of the rider, and sometimes it happens when a number of | brought in contact with the external world, and thus there is a tendency 
horses are together that one of them becomes alarmed, whereupon the | to the production of morbid ideas. In the nunnery in question one of 
others become alarmed also, and there isa ** stampede.” Now this was | the nuns began to mew like a cat, and all the other nuns took to the 
really a parallel case to the phenomena which he was about to bring | same habit, and there was a universal caterwauling. ‘This was cured 
before the audience, where not only individuals, but. communities are | by the bringing of soldiers to the door with rods, and the threat of a 
attacked by similar strange impulses. Some of these impulses express whipping for the next who mewed, There wasa similar outrage in 
themselves in bodily actions; others, again, tend to affect the state of | Germany of biting. It not only spread through that nunnery, but 
mind—to take possession of the mind with certain dominant ideas. | through others; and it became such a scandal that the authorities were 
When the mind comes sufficiently under the control of these dominant | ealled in to check it. It being looked upon as the work of evil spirits, 
ideas, there is really nothing too absurd to be done. | exorcism was resorted to; but, the lecturer thought, the other method 
The reason he had brought this class of phenomena before the | would have been much more effective. In Shetland, for about half a 
audience was, that at the present tine a movement had taken possession of | century there was a periodical tendency to paroxysms in the churches. 
a seetion of the publie mind which he believed to bean entire delusion. | It. began with apoplectic fits in an attendant of the church. It spread 
e believed it to be so, because he had paid a great deal of attention to | from her to others, and occurred in different parishes for a very long 
the subject. He did not say it was a delusion ; he only said he believed | period, At last a sensible minister eame to the parish in which this 
it to be so, | oceurrence had shown itself, and thinking it a great scandal, he ver 
Now, in the first place, he would take one of the most familiar occur- | early informed the congregation that. the best remedy would be to put 
ences, which he supposed most persons had witnessed. He referred to | the next person affected into the neighbouring lake, and gave directions 
hysterical fit, Certain persons of a nervous temperament, men as | for this to be carried out, and there was never any further exhibition, 
Well us females, under strong mental excitement, pass off into a form of | These were all exam 


ples of a very simple kind, not seriously affecting 
convulsive action. This does not happen to entirely healthy persons; | the mental condition. 
an 


lere a number of persons are congregated together this tendency But we should now come to a elass of cases in which the mental 
to convulsive action propagates itself, He remembered in his younger | state of individuals is 80 affected that they fall entirely under the 


days, when a student at the Bristol Infirmary, there was a custom of | dominion of the impulses which take possession of them, and which 
pitong young servant-maids together in one ward, so that they might | they could control if they used their will. In this condition they 
not be contaminated by women of a much lower class. This was a great | perform the most extraordinary actions in concert with ono another, 
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He would vot go farther 
which ravaged the whole of Europe 
during the 


a No 
paige The most lamentable fact connected with it was that 
it seamed to overcome all human gen ap eye left their wives to 
die, fathers and mothers left their children, dear friends those to whom 
they had been attached. There seemed to be a suspension of all human 
sympathy. But, on the other band, there were some who were very 
grongiy affected with a different emotion. They considered this 
pestilence as a special punishinent for the sins of the times, and wished 
to make restitution for the frauds they had committed and for the 
injury they had done. The sume idea took possession of a number of 
minds. These very earnest and sincere, but very mistaken individuals | 
resolved to offer themselves up as saerilioes for the community. They 
assembled in bands, aud went from town to town, armed with whips, 
and at a given sigual from the leader they all flogged themselves | 
severely. In every town they were joined by numbers of persons who 
were animated by the same impulse, and thus exercised an extraordi- 
nary influence Over to publie mind. They placed themselves in | 
hostility to the priesthood, pretending that their evil lives. were the 
cause of this visitation, and thus brought down upon themselves the 

falminations of the hierarchy; and it was by the obstacles put in their 
wav by the Church that the thing wes put down. But it broke out 

ain from time to time, even down to the Hh or 8th century. b A 
band of these flagellants came to London about the middle of the reign 
of Edward 1E., im the year 1350, but made no converts, Bither the 
faith of the Londoners was too weak or their skins too thin. Another 

nifestation of these epee delusions was called the “Dancing 
Mania" It began as eariy as the year 1374, in Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
rapidly spread to other towns in Germany and the Low Countries. A 
number of people formed circles and danced in the wildest manner until 
they fell to the ground exhausted. T his mania seemed at first to attack 
those persons who had a tendency to St. Vitus s Dauce—St. Vitus was, 
in fact, the patron saint of these dancers. St. \ ituss Dance, or chorea, 
in the moderate form in which we know it, is simply a tendency to 
jerking movements of the body, sometimes going on independently of | 
all voluntary action. ; 

‘As an instance of the tendency to dancing in various countries the | 
lecturer mentioned the “tarantula,” so prevalent in Italy. It is said 
that persons in this state have been known to go on for two or three | 
days. They eall on the musicians to go faster and faster, and then 

* dance and leap in the most extravagant manner until they can go on no 
ger, The sume thing has shown itself in Abyssinia, Now, in all 
these instances the individuals allow themselves to be possessed with the 
idea that they must dance. The idea was prevalent that they were con- | 
troiled bs spirits. This notion affected the popular mind, and others 
were drawn in by the dominant idea. The sight of other persons | 
suggested the idea to them. and not struggling suiliciently against it, they 
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John Wesley 
if we gave u , $ 
P thought the decline of this — keg 
more nor less than the growth of rationalism —what he 
gradual 


one of the most remarkable instances of the advance of publie 
opinion, when he remembered what publie opinion was when he himself 
was debarred from Oxford and Cambridge. And had he been told 
twenty years ago that he would live to see his own son able to wear a 
surplice in ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, he would not have believed it. 

(At this point the leeturer made more particular allusion to Spiritual- 
ism, and his remarks are reported in the first person.) 

I have now, 1 think, given a sufficient number of instances to show 
the moral effect of this kind of suggestion—that the sight, or the sound, 
or the idea, eall forth in a nervous system of an excitable kind a 
certain belief or notion of the necessity of action, and that this action 
is entirely involuntary; for when the excitement has attained a certam 
piteh the will cannot restrain it. f 

I hare shown you that this tendeney to strange beliefs is liable to 
take possession of the publie mind, and to exert a most extraordinary 
influence upon the actions of individuals and ‘communities. It is said 
that it has taken possession of millions of persons in the United States 
at the present time, and of a very large number of persons—rational 
minds—in this country. It is difficult to account for this unless we 
take into consideration the mental state with which it is connected. 
Now, I believe that this disposition to hold converse with the spirits ot 
the departed—to obtain what we might call tangible evidence of the 
existence of departed spirits—is mainly connected wich this; that at the 
present time there is a general unsettlement of the logical opinion ; that 
there is a general disposition to an unsettlement of the whole fabrie of 
traditional belief upon this subject, though in the United States the 
people incline toa still more material life than ourselves. Al travellers 


pearried away by the ecstasy which prevailed in the band. We had, | teli you that they hear more talk of dollars than anything else. There 

dern times, seen precisely the same kind of dominating idea ex- | can be no doubt that latterly there bas been a great shaking down of 
hibit itseli—in a very harmless manner, it is true, but really in exactly | traditional belief, and a more persistent searching after new modes of 
the same form. He alluded to the turning of tables, which was in vogue | belief, or new attestations of old ones, than at any former period in 


twenty yearsago. A number of persons assembled round a table 
at their hands on it, when the table would move round, and the 
e with it, firmly believing that the table moved of itself, and that 
eve obliged to run round following its movements, whereas it had | 
proved it was they themselves who moved the table. They 
ssed with the idea that they must move with the table or fol- | 
was really a possession of the mind by an idea as com- | 
t as the possession of the minds of the dancers who | 
they could dance no longer. 
give another form of the delusion which prevailed at a still | 
nd which bore still more remarkably upon the special con- | 
induced him to bring this matter before the notice of 
‘He meant the genuine belief in witcheraft which formerly | 
e ly among the people. A belief in some kind of 
ated back to a very aneient period. It came chiefly 
being brought thence by the wandering Jews, who 
out evil spirits. The belief in demoniacal posses- 
prevalent in the Middle Ages, and the flagellation and 
| were attributed to the iniluence of evil spirits. In 
en in the seventeenth century, it had fastened itself 
on the popular mind, especially in those countries 
r the tryanny of a gloomy religious fanaticism—for in- 
stie Scotland and Catholic Spain, extending itself at a 
New England. The Pilgrim Fathers carried with them a | 
c in the Calvinistie system. Not long alter the settlement 
"was an outbreak of belief in witeheraft there. A | 
rsons of bewitching her. Proceedings were taken 
hey were tried. Another person made the same accusa- | 
r of persons who were thus accused was becoming very 
and the prosecutions were carrried on with great vigour ; 
rously they were carried on—the more severe the punish- 
nd terror—the morethis delusion seemed to spread, 
sidered themselyes the elect found themselves 
d, and so thought it better to suspend all trials ; 
e were no more accusations of witchcraft. 
| interest and importance with respect to this 
tif we were to believe in the testimony of 
to be the judges of our testimony, we 
rë was a ease where sensible men and 
ure, made the most ludicrous and 
d to having held witches’ sabbaths, 
aseen riding the air on broomsticks. 
i belief, so prevalent among the 
ee, of which he had been a 
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the history of that country. Now, when I tell you that a scientific 
man, Dr. Hare, a Professor of Chemistry in Philadelphia, believed 
that he had experimentally demonstrated the immortality of the soul, 
I think you will see that there must be some very great perversion 
of reasoning whieh eould induee him to eome to such a conelusion 
as that. His extraordinary demonstration was that, by a machine 
which he had constructed, spiritual agency could operate to spell certain 
words. I believe that the souree of the fallaey was perfectly obvious. 
The words were spelled out by a medium (as she was called), who could 
see his hands, his eyes, his face, and though not in view of the machine 
she could see it, so to speak, with his eyes, and could therefore tell 
when it sheuld go and when stop. Ido not mean to say that she was 
doing this intentionally, but many of these performances are automatic 
acts of the mind, and she was just influenced and directed by the ex- 
pression of his countenance in a way that I remember perfectly well. 
A very excellent friend of mine, some twenty-five years ago, when Mrs 
Haydon, the spirit-rapper, came over, used to let out most obviously to 
her what he was thinking of. She rapped out the letter that by his faco 
she saw he expected. When he told me of the answers he had obtained 
with regard to a daughter that had died not long before, correctly 
setting forth when and where she died, and many attendant circum- 
stances, I said to him—* Yes, and I could have told you exactly the 
same by the same method. You cannot help showing in your face 
what you are expecting.” One lady, not undistinguished in the literary 
world, told me many years ago, when I was witnessing a so-called spi- 
ritual performance at her house, in answer to my objections, that she was 
perfectly satisfied medical and seientilie men were inspired by the Devil 
to negative these spiritual influences; that the Devil saw that his reign 
on earth would come to an end if Spiritualism prevailed, because every- 
body would believe in immortality ; that this perfect conviction of im- 
mortality must have a most important influence in regulating the 
conduct of life; and that seeing this, the Devil did his utmost to cheek 
it in every way. This is no joke at all; this I was seriously assured by 
a lady of considerable natural and poetical talent, She had given upall 
belief in future existence, but this new belief had been the greatest com- 
fort to her possible. The notion that these departed spirits can give a 
rap upon a table, and lift tables in the air, or, still more, lift ee in 
the air and carry them away out of one window into another at distances 
from the ground, seems to me most strangely repugnant to common sense. 
I do not say that these things have not happened, but what I do main- 
tain is, that before this phenomenon is accepted it should be subjected to 
the most careful and rigid scrutiny. I am told, “Oh, you ‘have no 
faith.” I have the most unlimited faith in the doctrine of gravitation. 
I cannot believe that gravitation is suspended to let Mr. Home float in 
theair. IfIam to believe in the phenomenon, I must see it; I must 
have every opportunity given me of scrutinising carefully and soien- 
tifically the manner in which it takes place. 

Now, this fact to which I am alluding is certified by the testimony of 
one gentleman—a gentleman, I believe, most estimable, most truthful, 
not by any means deficient in general intelligence, and one who has 

aid particular attention to several departments of study— Lord 
Loser. Ho declares that he saw it—true, by moonlight; and only 
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Teds assured him vedi own state of. mind when he saw this 
| folt himself, as iv wore, paralysed ; 
believed that if he spoke he 
Mr. Home would fall eighty 
of Lord Lindsay's state 
when we have all this 
timony of self-delusion 
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ing it is fur more 
praetised upon him 


was à most distressing one; that he 
that he dared not oa ‘word, for he 
would break, as it were, the charm, and 
feet to the pond ER is n truthful account 
of mind at the time Now, I will put it to you, 
extraordinary evidence of the appearances, of tes 
in the history of witeheraft, are we not justified in AR 
pro Lord Lindsay should have been decei by a condition 0 
1nind that rendered him liable to such self-deception : 

a very elever—1l will not use any stronger word than artist v 

bé it remembered, that wheedled a ailly old woman out 9 

that the laws of gravitation were 
suspended ? This is the common-sense axpeot in whioh it prese, 
| to me, and if this be our verdict in regard to this phenomenon, 1 
believe it should be our verdict in regard to a great many other | 
nomena, T cannot here go into an analysis of all tho cases that 

ve been presented to mo, of what I have seen, but I can toll you that 
I have carefully and systematically prosecuted inquiries during à long | 
series of yoars—not of late years, it is true, because I found no good | 
could result from it—my experience being that whore I was allowed to 
use tests, there T found delusion ; and where T could not employ tests l 
could suspect intentional delusion, or see intentional self elusion. 
I believe all the phenomena resolve themselves into one or the | 
Other. There are, however, some very curious exhibitions of par- 
ticular states of mind in those who thus lend themselves to these 
rformances and allow themselves to be solf-deluded, and in this con- 
ition of self-delusien lending themselves to the traffic of the actual 
performers, I may just mention, as a curious illustration of this state | 
of mind, one that Í dare say many of you will remember. A good many 
years ago attention was drawn to a curious exhibition in Alexandria by n 
notable magician there, Ho was said to have the power of causing any boy 
fetched from the streets, by looking into some ink placed in the palin 
of his hand, to see any person who was absent. It is rather curious 
that Lor Lindsay, the father of the present Lord Lindsay, should have 
blished sn account of a very remarkable performance of this kind. 
he most careful serutiny was caused to be given to the matter, and it | 
was found that the whale thing was a bold piece of jugglery—the boy 
was not fetched promiseuously; he was brought from the street, but he 
had been specially tutored. It was found out that he was quite up to 
the performance. Tho whole had been prepared beforehand, and we 
baye heard nothing more of Egyptian jugglery, Now, we medical men | 
and scientific men are said by the advocates of Spiritualism to be their | 
ents. l only say this—we are their opponents simply on the 
ground that our knowledge of these matters has been gained by careful 
rsonal experience, by investigution, by study. We have acquired 
its of mind which lead us to seek for exact evidence. Science, 
as my friend Professor Huxley has said, is no more than edu- 
cated common sense. A man of science habitually uses it in 
an exact and scientific manner—the method of investigation which 
people use in the ordinary concerns of life in an indirect manner: 
itis merely diseiplined common sense, Well, then, if we are to sur- 
render ourselves to the babits and trainingthat we have acquired in our 
life in the culture of our scientific knowledge, in the habits of careful 
t and serutiny that a medical man employs in the diagnosis 

of his patient—a babit exercised, perhaps, by medical men in an almost 
higher manner than in any scieatific investigation, where the facts 
are generally simpler—if we are to give up all this aequired knowledge, 
sequired habit, and bring ourselves down to the adoption of what the 
eredulous or the ignorant are ready to embrace, we must set ouraelves 
back in civilisation some four or five centuries—we must burn, asit were, 
our curious arts, and give up everything of mental progress that the last 
three or four centuries have brought us, One gentleman says he 
thanks Heaven he is not a scientific man; he is free, perfectly freo, to 
believe anything. I can only esy that my faith is quite as unlimited as 
his, only my faith is fixed upon a different set of doctrines—my faith is 
fixed upon the laws of Nature; I cannot believe anything that is 
flagrantly inconsistent with the laws of Nature. Do not suppose that I 
am saying that our faith is to be limited to our own knowledge of 
the laws of Nature; far from it. Newton said that he felt like a 
child pore P shells on the sea-shore. That is constantly my 
own ng. But then we are in search of truth—not by the 
t of all scientific methods, but by the honest employ- 

ment of them—by taking advantage of all experience has brought 
us. My friend Mr. Wallace, than whom there is not a more 
3 man in science, has given his scientifie friends a rub for their 
ineredulity. How should we proceed when a new fact is brought before 
us? Of course it is possible for us to be too incredulous in these 
matters. Gus was scoffed at 60 years ago, and telegraphy dismissed as 
utterly impracticable. If I were to tell you that a man can hold his band 
Inastream of molten iron without injury to it, you might say that 1 
was drawing on your eredulity. Butthere is a striking difference between 
that statement and the statement of Lord Lindsay witnessing Mr. Home 
in the air. There is this difference, that this can be exhibited at 
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men who will show it to you. Then again, scientific men ean 


give you the rationale of what they do, and that rationale is one that all | 


can understand. [ean bring it home to your own familiar experience. 
If you throw a few drops of water upon a rod of heated iron, they will 
vont p. ris PRÉ form, as though they did not touch it; and they do 
; there is an atmosphere of vapour between the water and 
iron; so long as the iron is hot enough to keep up that 
e, so long the water will nottouch it. When an ironer wants to 
iron is too hot, she spits upon the iron; if it is too hot, the 
not wet it, it will roll off; if the liquid adheres to it 
Ba vapour, the iron is not too hot for her purpose. It is a 

nation, well known and admitted; there is no reason why 
veit. Seientifie men of the highest reputation who 
periment all believe it; why should we not believe 
ngs which cannot be shown. I have waited hours 
itions which I had been promised, but have had 
able to see them; and when they cannot be 
only in the dark, it is “the atmosphere of 
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X with you” which prevents the 
n ca ek when they are called for. 
st come again and again until you seo 
h time wasted, and having gu to 
which I could very ill spare, do not 
feel that scientific men are called upon to go to this ‘or that, seance until 
they can be assured that these things can be shown to them fair a 
abovebonrd, and in a manner that shall satisfy a scientific serutiny, 
which is no more than the exact application of common-sense methods. 

In conclusion, itappears that our greatest safeguard against allowing 
our minds to be laid hold of by these epidemic delusions is the cultivation 
of our common sense, which mainly bo rug upon our steady deter- 
mination to seek for truth, to seek for right; and if we train our minds 
in those habits, the more clearly we shall come to distinguish between 
the creations of the imagination and the actual things of experience. 


HOW TO SUSTAIN THE SUNDAY SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Medium and Daybreak, 

Drean Stn,—Whon I read Mr, Robson's letter in your last issue, I 
fell, proud of mediums. ‘The Spiritualists of this great metropolis can- 
not alTord to sustain the Sunday evening services; and Mr, Robson, 
a medium, proposes that his brethren come to the resene, and do 
that for the Spiritualists which they appear unable to do for them- 
selves. Jama Spiritualist, Sir—a poor one, but an earnest one never- 
theless; and I must say that Mr. Robson's suggestion makes my face 
tingle and burn with shame, As far as J know anything of mediums, 
there is not one of them that can afford to do anything of the kind. 
They are all hard-working and struggling men and women, doing all 
they can to keep soul and body ees, A together, and to take one 
hour of their time or one handful of their strength to sustain the Sunday 
services would be a greater injustice than to allow those services to be 
discontinued, If the Spiritualists of London cannot afford to sustain 
such useful and instructive meetings as those held in the Cavendish 
Rooms, it would serve them right if the spirit-world allowed them to 
relapse into blind Materialism; and the letter of Mr. Robson is the 
most stinging rebuke which they have received for many a day. It 
would simply be preposterous to ask these servants of Spiritunlism— 
the poor mediums and the Spiritual Institution—to hold seances at 
their own expense for the support of such meetings. I hope that the 
letter alluded to will have the desired effect of bringing our London 
Spiritualists to their senses, and that the meetings will be then sustained 
by those whose duty it is to do so.—I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

Jacoz Rivers. 


[This letter should have appeared last week.—Ep. M.] 


manifestation. 
* You must be patient; you mu 
them." T consider it is muc 
it a great deal of time ping 


Mr. Joux Recisarw Owzw (alias “ Apemantus”) writes a caustic 
letter in reply to Mr. Banks, but as we have already allowed both sides 
to speak on to the verge of personalities, we do not intend to let such 
matters proceed further through our mediumship. Mr. Owen desires his 
* remarks to be considered 2 priori,” and thinks his suggestion as to the 
scheme for a telegraph has been overlooked. He declares himself “on 
very good terms personally with the members of this society, and on 
very bad terms with its system of management.” Such are the practical 
features of our correspondent’s letter, after whom our readers have 
repeatedly read with pleasure and profit. As we stated before, he is an 
entire stranger to us, but none the less respected on that account. We 
have observed in his communications a desire to criticise the working of 
the Liverpool Society, and have suggested that such a course could be 
more usefully pursued in committee than in our pages. Our Liverpool 
friends are gentlemen of ripe judgment and much experience, and 
therefore more likely to receive any suggestion tendered in a kindly 
spirit. All will be ready to admit that the acme of perfection has not 
yet been reached anywhere, and we hope a due proportion of self- 
examination will occur on both sides and in all quarters along with any 
remarks that may be made on others. 

[Since the above paragraph was in type, we have received a long and 
searching letter from “An Investigator,” severely censuring the conduct 
of *Apemantus. We withhold it from publication for the reasons 
given above. It successfully defends the Liverpool Psychological Society 
from any imputations which ** Apemantus " may have east upon it. But 
sueh a defence is now unnecessary, as that gentleman has declared that 
his intentions were not of that kind. If our correspondent will repro- 
duce his excellent remarks on the conduct of the cirele, irrespective of 
persons! considerations, we will insert them, as instructive to the great 


ody of Spiritualists.—Ep. M.] 
Totuurst’s “Rurun.” —On Thursday evening of last week selections 
from this oratorio were performed at Weigh Mouse Chapel, at the 
termination of a course of lectures on the Book of Ruth by the minister 
of the place, Rev. W. Braden, successor to Rev. Thomas Binney. The 
| composition affords a very pleasing entertainment, which was much 
| enjoyed, although it was heard to great disadvantage, the accessories for 
doing it justice being wholly wanting. At the close a most flattering 
vote of thanks was passed to the composer, who condueted the music, 
and to the pstudpdt vocalists and choir who aided him. It will be 
observed that Mr. Tolhurst is organist to the Sanday Services at Caven- 
dish Rooms, and we would recommend Spiritualists to promote a 
performance of this oratorio in London on a scale commensurate with 
its merits. A new edition of the work has just appeared, and amongst 
the names of subseribers we are pleased to observe that of Sir Charles 
Isham, a truly liberal Spiritualist and patron of musie. The names of 
| zady Se (two copies) and Charles Diekens (two copies) also appear 
| on 


Cowxs, year HuppersrieLn.—It gives us much pleasure to re 
the following facts, communicated by Mr. nidis Bentley be 
| Spiritualists who meet at the house of Mrs. Asquith on Wednesday 
and Sunday evenings are ministered to through two or three trance- 
, mediums, and their cause isin a prosperous condition. On Saturday 

evening last they sat down with a number of their friends to an excel- 

lent tea, provided at the house of Mr. Walter Bentley, who is a member 

of the circle. Alter tea a very pleasant evening was spent. We cannot 

peman ton pud vid course adopted by our friends at Cowms, and 
o ocial evenings i ent]: : 

E p» ot ae gs of the kind are frequently repeated 
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again from time to time, even down to the 17th or I&th century. 


bami of these fszellants came to London about the middle of the 
of Edward HL, m the year 1300, tase made no converts. Either the 


* Danei 
y us the year 1374, in Ais-in-Chapelle, 

rapidly spread to other towns in German 
number of people formed circles and daneed in the wildest manner until 
they fell to the ground exhausted. This manis seemed at first to attack 
these persons who had a tendency to St. Vituss Dauce—St. Vitus was, 
im fact, the patron saint of these dancers. St. Vituss Dance, or chores, 
in the moderate form in which we know it, js sim 


innes 
hibit itselí—in a very harmless manner, it is true, but really in exactly | 
She same form. He alluded to the turning of tables, which was in vogue 
sume twenty yexs ago. A number of persons assembled round a table 
sud pet their bands on it. when the tabis would more round, and the | 
people with it, firraly believing that the table moved of itself, and that 
they were objiged ic run round following its movements, whereas it had 
been chariy proved it wns they themselyes who moved the table. They | 
Were possesecd with the ides that they must move with the table or fol- 
low it. This was really a posession of the mind by an ides as com- 
2s the pation of the minds of the dancers who 
they egald dance no longer, 
ive another form of the delusion which prevailed at z still 
which Gore still more remarkably upon the special emm- 
induced him to bring this matter before the notice of | 
He meant the genuine belief in witcheraft which formerly | 
EV pend ont ae people. A belief in some kind of | 
back to a very ancient peri i 
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im tbe Middle Ages, and the flagellation and | 
stiributed to the influence of evil wpirits. In 


E Scotland sad Catholie Spain, extending itself at a 
(omes The Pilgrim Fathers carried with them a 
j belief in the Calvinistic system. Not long after the settlement 
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- and terror —tbemoresthis delusion seemed to spread, 
those wi considered themselves the elect found themselves 


among the lower classes. of our 
Isbourers, who did not sem to | 
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| possession of millions of persona in the United States 
at the present time, and of a very large number of persons—rational 
minds—im this country. It is difficult to account for this unless we 
take into consitleration the mental efate with which it is connected. 
Now, I believe that this disposition to hold converse with the spirits 
the departed—to obtain w we might call tangible evidence of the 
existence of departed spirits—is mainly connected wich this; that at the 


| present time there is 2 general unsettiement of the logical opinion ; ap 


there is a general disposition t& an unsettlement of the whole fabrie 
traditional belief upon this subject, thou; 


mal ; im the United States the 
people ineline toa stili more material life 


tell you that they hear more talk of dollars than anything ele. There 
ean be no doubt that latterly there bas been a great ing down of 
traditional belief. and a mors 


belief, or new attestations of old ones, than at aty former period in 
the history of that country. Now, when I tell you that a scientific 
man, Dr. Hare, a Professor of Chemistrs in Philadelphia, believed 
that he hed experimentally demonstrated the immortality of the soul, 
I think you will se that there must be some very great perversion 
of iog which could induce him to come to such a conclusion 
as that, His extraordinary demonstration was that, by a machine 
which he hed constructed, spiritual agency could operate to spell certain 
words. J believe that the source of the fallacy was perfeetiy obvious. 
The words were spelled out by a medium (as she was called). who could 
see his hands, his eyes, his face, and though not in view of the machine 
she could see it, so to speak, with his eyes, and could therefore tell 
when it should go and when stop. Ido not mean to say that she was 
doing this intentionally, but many of these performances are automatic 
acts of the mind, snd she was just influenced and directed by the ex- 
pression of his countenance in a way that I remember perfectly well. 
A very exeellent friend of mine, some twenty-five years ago, when Mrs, 


Haydon, the spirit-rspper, came over, used to let out most obviously to 
ber what he was thinking of She rapped out the letter that by bis face 
she saw he When he told me of the answers he obtained 


with oo oe a ter that had died not long before, correctly 
setting forth when ts vane she died, and many attendant circum- 
stances, I said to hirn—* Yes, and I could bave told you exactly the 
sme by the sme method. You cannot help showing in your face 
what you sre expecting.” One lady, not undistinguished in the literary 
world, told me many years ago, when 1 was witnessing a so-called spi- 
ritual performance at her house, in answer to my objections, that she was 
perfeetiy satisfied medical and scientific men were inspired by the Devil 


| to negative these spiritual influences; that the Devil saw that his reign 
| on earth would come to an end if Spiritualism 
| body would believe in immortality ; that this 


prevailed, because every- 

eet conviction of im- 
mortality must have a most im t influence im r ing the 
conduct of life; and that seeing this, the Devil did his utmost to check 


the zir and 

Senthesrcied to common sense. 
I do not say that these things have not but what I do main- 
ini i it should be subj to 
ve no 

that 

theair. If 12m to beli 
have every opportunity gi 
tifieally the manner in which 
Now, this fact to which I am alluding is certified by the testimony of 
one gentleman—s gentleman, E believe, most most truthful, 
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terday I learnt from a gentleman to whom the fact was stated by Lord 
indsay himself as no secret (a clorgyman mentioned it to me), Lat 
Lord Lindsay assured him that hia own state of mind when he saw this 
was a most, distressing one; that he felt. himself, as it were, paralysed ; 
that he dared not speak a word, for he believed that if he gu. he 
would break, as it were, the charm, and Mr. Home would fal eighty 
feet to the ground, This is a truthful account of Lord Lindsay's state 
of mind at the time, Now, I will put it to you, when we have all this 
extraordinary es a of the appearances, of testimony of self -delusion 
in the history of witeheraft, aro we not justified in saying it is lar more 
probable that Lord Lindsay should have been decvived by a condition of 
mind that rendered him lixble to such self-deception practived upon him 
by a very elever—T will not use any stronger word than artist —an 
artixt, be it remembered, that wheedled a silly old woman out of 
£60,000 ;—is it not more likely than that the laws of gravitation were 
suspended? ‘This is the common-sense aspect in which it presents 
itself to me, and if this be our verdict in regard to this phenomenon, 1 
believe it should be our verdiet in regard to a great many other 
henomena. F eannót here go into an analysis of all the cases that 
ve been presented to me, of what I have seen, but E ean tell you that 

L have carefully and systematically prosecuted inquiries during a long 
series of years--not of Inte years, it is true, because I found no good 
could result from it—any experience being that where T was allowed to 
use tasta, there T found delusion ; and where E could not employ testa I 
could suspect intentional delusion, or seo intentional self-deluaion. 
I believe all the phenomena resolve themselves into one or the 
other. There are, however, some very curious exhibitions of par- 
tieular states of mind in those who thus lend themselves to these 
performances and allow themselves to be self-deluded, and in this eon- 
dition of seli-delusion lending themselyes to the traffie of the actual 
performers. dE may just mention, as a curious illustration of this stato 
of mind, ane that ince say many of you will remember. A good many 
years ago attention was drawn toa curious exhibition in Alexandria by a 
notable magician there. He was said to haye the power of eausing any boy 
fetehed from the streets, by looking into some ink piaced in the palin 
of his hand, to see any person who was absent. If is rather curious 
that Lord Lindsay, the father of the present Lord Lindsay, should have 
published an account of a very remarkable performance of this kind. 
The most careful serutiny was caused to be given to the matter, and it 
was found that the whole thing was a bold piece of jugglery—the boy 
was not fetched promiscuously; he was brought from the street, but he 
had been specially tutored. — It was found ont that he was quite up to 
the performance. The whole had been prepared beforehand, and we 
have heard nothing more of Egyptian jugglery. Now, we medical men 
and scientific men are said by the advocates of Spiritualism to be their 
opponents. l only say this—we are their opponents simply on the 
ground that our knowledge of these matters has been gained by careful 
rsonal experience, by investigation, by study. We have acquired 
bits of mind which lead us to seek for exact evidence. Science, 
as my friend Professor Huxley has sad, is no more than edu- 
cated common sense. A mau of science habitually uses it in 
an exact and scientific manner—the method of investigation which 
people use in the ordinary concerns of life in an indirect manner: 
it is merely diseiplined common sense. Well, then, if we are to sur- 
render ourselves to the habits and training that we have acquired in our 
life in the culture of our scientific knowledge, in the habits of careful 
thought and serutiny that a medieal man employs in the diagnosis 
of his patient—a habit exercised, perhaps, by medical men in an almost 
higher manner than in any scientific investigation, where the facts 
are generally simpler—if we are to give up all this aequired knowledge, 
uired habit, and bring ourselves down to the adoption of what the 
eredulous or the ignorant are ready to embrace, we must set ourselves 
back in civilisation some four or five centuries—we must burn, asit were, 
our curious arts, and give up everything of mental progress that the last 
three or four centuries have brought us. One gentleman says he 
thanks Heaven he is nota scientific man; he is free, perfectly freo, to 
believe anything. I can only say that my faith is quite as unlimited as 
his, only my faith is fixed upon a different set of doctrines—my faith is 
fixed upon the laws of Nature; I cannot believe anything that is 
flagrantly inconsistent with the laws of Nature. Do not suppose that I 
am saying that our faith is to be limited to our own knowledge of 
the laws of Nature; far from it. Newton said that he felt like a 
child picking up shells on the sea-shore. That is constantly my 
own feeling. But then we are in search of truth—not by the 
abandonment of all scientific methods, but by the honest employ- 
ment of ihem—by taking advantage of all experience has brought 
us, My friend Mr. Wallace, than whom there is not a more 
valuable man in science, has given his scientifie friends a rub for their 
ineredulity. How should we proceed when a new fact is brought before 
us? Of course it is possible for us to be too ineredulous in these 
matters. Gas was scolled at 60 yeara ago, and telegraphy dismissed as 
utterly impracticable. If I were to tell you that a man can hold his hand 
ina stream of molten iron without injury to it, you might say that 1 


was drawing on your credulity. Butthere isa striking difference between | 


that statement and the statement of Lord Lindsay witnessing Mr. Home 
flying in the air, There is this difference, that this can be exhibited at 
any time and to anybody: you havo only to go into a foundry, and you 

ill find men who will show it to you. Then again, scientific men can 
give you the rationale of what they do, and that rationale is one that all 
ean understand. I can bring it home to your own familiar experience. 
If you throw a few drops of water upon a rod of heated iron, they will 
assume a spherical form, as though they did not touch it; and they do 
not touch; there is an atmosphere of vapour between the water and 
the red-hot iron; so long as the iron is hot enough to keep up that 
atmosphere, so long the water will not touch it. When an ironer wants to 
see if her iron is too hot, she spits upon the iron ; if it is too hot, the 
liquid will not wet it, it will roll off; if the liquid adheres to it 
and rises in n vapour, the iron is not too hot for her purpose. It is a 
simple explanation, well known and admitted; there is no reason why 
wo should not believe it. Scientific men of the highest reputation who 
haye witnessed this experiment all believe it; why should we not believe 
it? Not so with things whieh cannot be shown. I have waited hours 
and hours for the exhibitions which I had been promised, but have had 
to return without being able to see them ; and when they cannot be 
shown, or can be shown only in the dark, it is “the atmosphere of 
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incredulity that you have brought with you" which prevents the 
manifestation. These things will not come when they are called for. 
“You must be patient; you must come again and again until you seo 
them." T consider it is much time wasted, and haying given to 
it a great deal of time formerly, which I could very ill spare, I do not 
feel that seientifie men are called upon to go to this or that seance until 
they ean be assured that these things can be shown to them fair and 
nboveboard, and in a manner that shall satisfy a scientific scrutiny, 
which is ao more than the exact. application of common-sense methods. 
In eonelusion, it appears that our greatest safeguard against allowing 
our minds to be laid hold of by these epidemic delusions is the cultivation 
of our common sense, which mainly depends upon our steady deter- 
mination to seek for truth, to seek for right; and if we train our minds 
in those habits, the more clearly we shall come to distinguish between 
the creations of the imagination and the actual things of experience. 


HOW TO SUSTAIN THE SUNDAY SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Medium. and Daybreak. 

Drak Sik,—When E read Mr. Robson’s letter jn your last issue, I 
felt, proud of mediums. The Spiritualists of this grent metropolis can- 
not afford to sustain the Sunday evening services; nnd Mr. Robson, 
n medium, proposes that his brethren come to the rescue, nnd do 
that for the Spiritualists which they appear unable to do for them- 
selves, Lama Spiritualist, Sir—a poor one, but an earnest one never- 
theless; and I must say that Mr. Robson's suggestion makes my face 
tingle and burn with shame. As far ns J know anything of mediums, 
there is not one of them that ean afford to do anything of the kind. 
They are all hard-working and struggling men and women, doing all 
they ean to keep soul and body honestly together, and to take one 
hour of their time or ono handful of their strength to sustain the Sunday 
services would be a greater injustice than to allow those services to be 
discontinued. Tf the Spiritualists of London cannot afford to sustain 
such useful and instractive meetings as those held in the Cavendish 
Rooms, it would serve them right if the spirit-world allowed them to 
| relapse into blind Materialism; and the letter of Mr. Robson is the 
| most stinging rebuke which they have received for many a day. It 
| would simply be preposterous to ask these servants of Spiritualism— 
| the poor mediums and the Spiritual Institution—to hold seances at 
| their own expense for the support of such meetings. I hope that the 
| letter alluded to will have the desired effect of bringing our London 
Spiritualists to their senses, and that the meetings will be then sustained 
by those whose duty it is to do so.—I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

Jacoe Rivers. 


[This letter should haye appeared last week.—Ep. M.] 


Mr. Jons Reainatp Owen (alias “ Apemantus") writes a caustic 
letter in reply to Mr. Banks, but as we haye already allowed both sides 
to speak on to the verge of personalities, we do not intend to let such 
matters proceed further through our mediumship. Mr. Owen desires his 
* remarks to be considered à priori," and thinks his suggestion as to the 

| scheme for a telegraph has been overlooked. He declares himsel! “on 
very good terms personally with the members of this society, and on 
very bad terms with its system of management.” Such are the practical 
features of our correspondent’s letter, after whom our readers have 
repeatedly read with pleasure and profit. As we stated before, he is an 
entire stranger to us, but none the less respected on that account. We 
have observed in his communications a desire to criticise the working of 
the Liverpool Society, and have cuggested that such a course could be 
| more usefully pursued in committee than in our pages. Our Liverpool 
friends are gentlemen of ripe judgment and much experience, and 
therefore more likely to receive any suggestion tendered in a kindly 
spirit. All will be ready to admit that the acme of perfection has not 
yet been reached anywhere, and we hope a due proportion of self- 
examination will occur on both sides and in all quarters along with any 
remarks that may be made on others. 

[Sinee the above paragraph was in type, we have received a long and 
searching letter from “An Investigator," severely censuring the conduct 
of *Apemantus" We withhold it from publication for the reasons 
given above. It successfully defends the Liverpool Psychological Society 
from any imputations which ** Apemantus " may have cast upon it. But 
such a defence is now unnecessary, as that gentleman has declared that 
his intentions were not of that kind. If our correspondent will repro- 
duce his excellent remarks on the conduct of the circle, irrespective of 
personal considerations, we will insert them, as instructive to the great 
body of Spiritualists.—Ep. M.] 

Tornurst’s “ Ruru.”"—On Thursday evening of last week selections 
from this oratorio were performed at Weigh House Chapel, at the 
termination of a course of lectures on the Book of Ruth by the minister 
of the place, Rev. W. Braden, suceessor to Rev. Thomas Binney. The 
composition affords a very pleasing entertainment, which was much 
enjoyed, although it was heard to great disadvantage, the accessories for 
doing it justice being wholly wanting. At the close a most flattering 
vote of thanks was passed to the composer, who conducted the musie, 
and to the principal vocalists and choir who aided him. It will be 
observed that Mr. ‘Tolhurst is organist to the Sunday Services at Caven- 
dish Rooms, and we would recommend Spiritualists to promote a 
| performance of this oratorio in London on a scale commensurate with 
| its merits. A new edition of the work has just appeared, and amongst 
| the names of subseribers we aro pleased to observe that of Sir Charles 
Isham, a truly liberal Spiritualist and patron of musie. The names of 

Lady Grey (two copies) and Charles Diekens (two copies) also appear 
on the list. 

Cowas, NEAR Huppersriery.—It gives us much pleasure to report 
the following facts, communicated by Mr. George Bentley :—The 
Spiritualists who meet at the house of Mrs. Asquith on Wednesday 
and Sunday evenings are ministered to through two or three trance- 
mediums, and their cause is in a prosperous condition. On Saturday 
evening last they sat down with a number of their friends to an excel- 
lent tea, provided at the house of Mr. Walter Bentley, who is a member 
of the circle. Alter tea a very pleasant evening was spent. We cannot 
commend too highly the course adopted by our friends at Cowms, and 
hope to hear that social evenings of the kind are frequently repeated 
there and elsewhere. 


var y. Hut, om the other hand, there were some who were 
sid mpm er : Son for the si ted wished | 
dence as a speti ni or sins o ines, an i 
mper restitution (ue the frauds they had committed and for the | 
injury they had done. ‘The sante idea took possession of a number of 
minds. T very earnest and sincere, but very mistaken individuals 
resolved to offer themselves np as sacrifices for the community. y 
assembled it bande, asd went from town to town, armed with whipe, | 
and at a given sigual from the leader they all flogged themselves | 
severely. In every town they weze joined by numbers of persons who | 
were animated by the same impulse, and thas i an extraordi- 
nary influence over the publie mind, They plaeed themselves in 
hostility to the Sindhosl. pretending that their evil lives were the 
cause of this visitation, and thus brought down upon themselves. the 
fulminations of the hierarchy; and it was by the obstacles put in their 
way by the Church that the thing was put down. But it broke ont | 
again from time to time, even down to the 17th or 15th century. A 
band of these flagellants came to London about the middle of the reign 
of Edward ILL, in the year 1350, but made no converts. Either the | 
faith of the Londoners was too weak or their skins too thin. Another | 
manifestation ef these epidemie delusions was called the *Daneing | 
Mania." It began as early as the yewe 1374, in Aix-in-Chupelle, and 
rapidly spread to other towns in Germany and the Low Countries, A 
number of people formed circles and danced in the wildest manner until 
they fell to the ground exhausted. This mania seemed at first to attack 
those persons who had a tendency to St. Vituss Dunce—St. Vitus was, 
in fact, the patron saint of these dancers. St. Vituss Dance, or chorea, 
in the moderate form in whieh we know it, is simply a tendeney to | 
jerking movements of the body, sometimes going on independeatly of | 
all voluntary action. 
Asan instance of the tendeney to dancing in various countries the | 
lecturer mentioned the “tarantula,” so prevalent in Italy. It is said 
that persons in this state have been known to go on for two or three | 
days. They call on the musicians to go faster and faster, and then 
dance and lexp in the most extravagant manner until they can go on no 
longer. The sume thing has shown itself in Abyssinia. Now, in all 
these instances the individuals allow themselves to be possessed with the 
idea that they must dance, The idea was prevalent that they were con- | 
trolied by spirits. This notion affected the popular mind. and others 
were drawn in by the dominant idea. The sight of other persons | 
suggested the idea to them, and not struggling sufficiently against it, they 
were carried] away by the ecstasy which prevailed in the band. We had, 
in modern times, sven precisely the same kind of dominating idea ex- 
hibit itselfi—in a very harmless manner, it is true, but really in exactly 
the same form. He alluded to tho turning of tables, which was in vogue | 
some twenty yearsago. A number of persons assembled round a table | 
and put their hands on it, when the table would move round, and the | 
people with it, firmly believing that the table moved of itself, and that 
they were obliged io run round following its movements, whereas it had | 
been clearly proved it was they themselves who moved the table. They 
were possessed with the idea that they must move with the table er fol- 
low it. This wus really a possession of the mind by an idea as com- 
pletely significant as the possession of the minds of the dancers who | 
danced until they could dance no longer. 
He could give another form of the delusion which prevailed at a still 
ister period, and which bore still more remarkably upon the special con- | 
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of being improved in the our instinets are ¢ y elevated 
—that ild of au educated ancestry was born with faculties betta 
| fitted for the manifestation of hi forms of intelligence and morality 
than could be trained in the child of the savage. He did rot mean thg 


as universal, but in general. We suw the indications of progress in our 
public actions and discussions. There was at the present time a mus 
greater. disposition to do things because they were right—because ther, 
was a claim that they should be done, and not merely because they wers 
politic, whereas years ago they would have been staved off. Th 
improvement during the last ten years was remarkable. He cov- 
sidered tho Act of last session with reference to the Universities z 
one of the most remarkable instances of the advance of public 
opinion, when he remembered what publie opinion was when he himself 
was debarred from Oxford and Cambridge. And had he been told 
twenty years sgo that he would live to see his own son able to wear a 
surpliee in Trinity College, Cambridge, he would not have believed it. 

(At this point the lecturer made more particular allusion to Spirituai- 
ism, and his remarks are reported in tlie first person.) 

I bave now, I think, given a sufficient number of instances to show 
the moral effect of this kind of suggestion—that the sight, or the sound, 
or the idea, call forth in a nervous system of an excitable kind a 
certain belief or notion of the necessity of action, and that this action 
isentirely involuntary; for when the excitement has attained a certain 
piteh the will cannot restrain it. 1 

I have shown you that this tendeney to strange beliefs is liable to 
take possession of the publie mind. and to exert a most extraordinary 
influence upon the actions of individuals and ‘communities. It is said 
that it has taken possession of millions of persons im the United States 
at the present time, and of a very large number of persons—rational 
minds—in this country. It is difficult to account for this unless we 
take into consideration the mental siate with which it is conne 
Now, I believe that this disposition to hold converse with the spirits of 
the departed—to obtain what we might call tangible evidence of the 
existence of departed spirits—is mainly connected wich this; that at the 
present time there is a general unsettlement of the logical opinion; that 
there is a general disposition to an unsettlement of the whole fabrie of 
traditional belief upon this subject, though in the United States the 
people incline toa still more material life than ourselves. AN travellers 
tell you that they hear more talk of dollars than anything else. There 
can be no doubt that latterly there bas been a great shaking down of 
traditional belief, and a more persistent searching after new modes of 
belief, or new sttestations of old ones, than at ary former period in 
the history of that country. Now, when I tell you that a scientific 
man, Dr. Hare, a Professor of Chemistry in Philadelphia, believed 
that he had experimentally demonstrated the immortality of the soul, 
I think you will see that there must be some very great perversion 
of reasoning which could induce him to come to such a conelusion 
as that. His extraordinary demonstration was that, by a machine 
which he had constructed, spiritual agency could operate to spell certain 
words. I believe that the source of the fallacy was perfectly obvious. 
The words were spelled out by a medium (as she was called), who could 
see his hands, his eyes, his face, and though not in view of the machine 
she could see it, so to speak, with his eyes, and could therefore tell 


dition whieh had induced him to bring this matter before the notice of | when it should go and when stop. I do not mean to say that she was 
‘the audience. He meant the genuine belief in witcheraft which formerly | doing this intentionally, but many of these performances are automatic 
prevailed very generally among the people. A belief in some kind of | acts of the mind, and she was just influenced and directed by the ex- 
occult power dated back to a very ancient period. It came chiefly | pression of his countenance in a way that I remember perfectly well. 
from East, being brought thence by the wandering Jews, who | A very excellent friend of mine, some twenty-five years ago, when Mrs. 


pretended to east out evil spirits. The belief in demoniacal posses- | 
sion was very prevalent in the Middle Ages, and the flagellation and 
lancing mania were aitributed to the influence of evil spirits. In 
later times, even in the seventeenth century, it had fastened itself | 
wery strongly ou the popular mind, especially in those countries 
L were under the tryanny of a gloomy religious fanaticism—for in- 
stance, in Calvinistie Scotland and Catholie Spain, extending itself at-a 
e jod to New England. The Pilgrim Fathers carried with them a | 
nest belief in the Calvinistic system. Not long after the settlement | 
land there was an outbreak of belief in witcheraft there. A 
some persons of bewitching her. Proceedings were taken ! 
and they were tried. Another person made the same aceusa- 
d the number of persons who were thus accused was becoming very | 
indeed, and the prosecutions were carrried on with great vigour; | 
nore vigorously they were carried on—the more severe the punish- | 


hho considered themselves the elect found themselves | 
of being aeeused, and so thought it better to suspend all trials ; | 
that time there were no more accusations of witcheraft. 


special interest and importance with respect to this | 


Here was a case where sensible men and 
ly, or under torture, made the most ludicrous and 
ms. They confessed to having held witches’ sabbatbs, 
en that they were seen riding the air on broomsticks. 
en instanced the Obi belief, so prevalent among the 

m of the West Indies, of which he had been a 


still lingered among 


the lower classes of our 
who did not seem to 
in their intellectual 
developed to the 
servant gir 


Haydon, the spirit-rapper, came over, used to let out most obviously to 
her what he was thinking of. She rapped out the letter that by his face 
she saw he expected. When he told me of the answers he had obtained 


to a daughter that had died not long before, correctly 


with Be aw 
| setting forth when and where she died, and many attendant circum- 


stances, I said to him—“ Yes, and I could have told you exactly the 
sume by the same method. You cannot help showing in your face 
what you are expecting.” One lady, not undistinguished in the literary 


| world, told me many years ago, when I was witnessing a so-called spi- 


ritual performance at her house, in answer to my objections, that sbe was 
perfeetly satisfied medical and scientific men were inspired by the Devil 
to negative these spiritual influences; that the Devil saw that his reign 
on earth would come to an end if Spiritualism prevailed, because every- 
body would believe in immortality ; that this perfect conviction of im- 


| mortality must have a most important influence in regulating the 


conduct of life; and that seeing this, the Devil did his utmost to check 
it in every way. This is no joke at all; this I was seriously assured by 
a lady of considerable natural and poetical talent. She had given upall 
belief in future existence, but this new belief had been the greatest com- 
fort to her possible. The notion that these departed spirits can give a 
rap upon a table, and lift tables in the air, or, still more, lift ies in 
the air and carry them away out of one window into another at distances 
from the ground, seems to me most strange 


ly repugnant to common sense. 
T do not say that these things have not happened, but what I do sane 
tain is, that before this phenomenon is accepted it should be subjected to 


the most careful and rigid scrutiny. I am told, “Oh, you have no 
faith.” I have the most unlimited faith in the doctrine of gravitation. 
I cannot believe that gravitation is suspended to let Mr. Home float in 
theair. Iflam to believe in the phenomenon, I must see it; | must 
haye every opportunity given me of serutinising carefully and scion- 
tifically the manner in which it takes place. E 3 2 


Now, this fact to which I am alluding is certified by the testimony of 


b 
one esce gentleman, I believe, most pert, Os most truthful, 
not 


; paid Loren attention to several departments of study— Lord 
^ Juindsay, 


any means deficient in general intelligence, and one who has 
He declares that he saw it—true, by moonlight; and only 
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ineredulity that you have brought with you" whieh prevents the 
manifestation. These things will not come when they are called for. 
Lord Lindeay assured him that his own state of mind when ho saw thie | “ You must be patient; you must come again and again until you see 
vaa most distrossing ono; that he felt himself, as it were, peryod; them.” T consider it is much time wasted, and having given to 
tho dared not speak a word, for he believed that il he spoke he | ita great deal of time formerly, which I could very ill spare, 1 do nof 
would break, as it were, the charm, and Mr. Home would fall eighty | feel that scientific men aro called upon to go to this or that, seance until 
feet to the ground. ‘This inn truthful account of Lord Lindsay's state | they can be assured that, these things can be shown to them fair and 
of mind at the time, Now, I will put it to you, when we have all this | aboveboard, and in a manner that shall satisfy a scientific serutiny, 
extraordinary evidence of the appearances, of testimony of self-delusion | which is no more than the exact application of common-sense methods. 
in the history of witeheraft, are we not justified in saying it is far more In conclusion, it Pops that our greatest safeguard against allowing 
probable chat Tord Lindsay should have been deceived by a condition of | our minds to be laid hold of by these epidemic delusions is the cultivation 
mind that rendered him liable to such self-deception practised upon him | of our common sense, which mainly depends upon our steady deter- 
by a very elover— I will not use any stronger word than art int —an | mination to scek l'or truth, to seck for right; and if we train our minds 
artist, be it remembered, that wheedled a silly old woman out of | in those habits, the more clearly we shall come to distinguish between 
£60,000 ;—is it not more likely than that the lawa of gravitation were the erentions of the imagination and the actual things of experience. 


suspended? This is the common-sense aspect in which it presents MEE oe 
itself to me, and if this be our verdiot in regard to this phenomenon, I TOW TO SUSTAIN THE SUNDAY SERVICES. 


eae Tlearnt from a gentleman to whom the fact was stated by Lord 
ndsay himself as no seeret (à clergyman mentioned it to mo), that 


Mere it should be our verdict in regard to a great many other | To the Editor af the Medium and Daybreak. 

henomena, I cannot here go into an analysis of all the cases that. D 1 7 j ; : : 

b : J Ivan Suu,— When E read Mr. Robson's letter in your last issue, I 
M ‘ b L M , 3 1 uw t X H s 3 3 * A y 

ve been presented to me, of what E have seen, but T ean tell you that | felt proud of mediums. The Spiritualists of this Fatt metropolis can- 


T bave carefully asd P Astigar prosecuted inquiries during a long not afford to sustain the Sunday evening services; nnd Mr. Robson, 
posi of jen not of late years, it is true, because 1 Ioue Rd Ye (a medium, proposes that his brethren come to the rescue, and do 
could result from it—my experience being that where T was allowed tO | that for the Spiritualists which they appear unable to do for them- 
use tosta, there I found delusion ; and where E could not employ teats I| gives, Iama Spiritualist, Sir—a poor one, butan earnest 
ld suspect intentional delusi intentional self-delusion. : je "T i brane ODE ORAE" 
could susy intentional delusion, or see intentic theless; and I must say that Mr. Robson's suggestion makes my face 
I believe all the phenomena resolve themselves mto one OF the | tingle and burn with shame. As far as I know anything of matinee 
Me. There are, however, some very "exe RIEN T dui there is not one of them that can afford to do anything of the kind. 
ticular states of mind in those who thus lend themselves to these | Miey are all hard-working and struggling men and women, doing all 
rformances and allow themselves to be solf-deluded, and in this con- | they can to keep soul and body honestly together, and ia take otx 
me * anf. : : ine U H i y d g 1 "e pi Pah d 4 4 
ition of self-delusion lending theme lyes to the tratlic of the actual | hour-of their time or one handful of their st rength to sustain the Sunday 
performers, I may just mention, asa curious illustration of this state | 1o ions w : š AERA : A 
P und d AE PL Or Poa wiremaniuh. -Argona vine | tom would be a greater injustice than to allow those services to be 
of min soha that are ara aie ye à bibitie m AI m lr p y | discontinued. If the Spiritualists of London cannot afford to sustain 
- esc. ah sese Lex He AND TARAZ HON Eh A SENOS ee | such useful and instructive meetings as those held in the Cavendish 
notable magician there, He was said to have the power of causing any 79Y | Rooms, it would serve them right if the spirit-world allowed them te 
fetehed from the streets, by looking into some ink placed in the palin | ka sie into blind Materialism: and the | EM EU LAC 
of his hand, to see any person who was absent. It is rather curious | ae atinging ipa Tete hil thes kava, wsontand f Mr. dei is ^ 
dodi dee 1 $ inging > ay have received for many a day. 
that Lord Lindsay, the father of the present Lord Lindsay, should have | vould simply be preposterous to ask these servants of Spiritualism — 
published an account of à very remarkable performance of this kind. | (o poor mediums and the Spiritual Institution—t S o aano ai 
"The most careful serutiny was caused to be given to the matter, and it | 4 r} x : " p Nution—to hold seances at 
found that the whole thing was a bold piece of jugglery—the boy : E ora e pa a as ppor of suk meetings. I hope that the 
was > ‘ = ; ; JM etter alluded to will haye the desired effect of bringing Fr Ts 
was not fetched promiseuously; he was brought from the street, but he Spiritualiste to heir aeuses. and that a eiie ien he thos Saou 
£ 28, ao > oc g d 350 : 


had been specially tutored. It was found out that he was quite up to "n 2: 
the performance. The whole had been prepared beforehand, and we | by those whose duty it is to do so.—1 am, Sir, Seats bh 
Acog Rivers. 


have heard nothing more of Egyptian jugglery. Now, we medical men 
and scientific men are said by the advocates of Spiritualism to be their | — [This letter shonld have appeared last week.—Ep. M.] 
te pead I n " E are their opponents simply on the | 
ground that our knowledge of these matters has been gained by careful : SN Iwen (alias “Ape N i i 

rsonal experience, by investigation, by study. We have piden iiis eden up Mer ioa e ies li s gern 2 

bits of mind which lead us to seek for exact evidence. Science, | to speak ke to: Hie rds of iie a i i RERA ^w aee à =: ra 
as my friend Professor Huxley has said, is no more than edu- di roceed oxi E AEE ‘sabi & oce pen s hia 
cated common sense. A man of science habitually uses it in | « MUR, io Vo DORRAON d ie E and ihtdks bis ge decr petri i 
an exact and scientific manner—the method of investigation which | scheme for a telegraph has o avErlacbad He d des : hin it : 

ople use in the ordinary concerns of life in an indirect manner: | very good RUE V snas, d wi tie numb? a, z aa d A 
it is merely diseiplined common sense. Well, then, if we are to sur- Va bed terms V Mee EXHI EAN Ss pi " S an D ES ical 
render ourselves to the habits and training that we have acquired in our aie of our corres evden ars d s * A PUR ee tan 
life in the culture of our seientifie knowledge, in the habits of careful | repeatedly read with isses d rod. da ia at db fore e ape 
thought and serutiny that a medical man employs in the diagnosis BA rm Min rer to us b tn a “tl ae netic Eg apes ae ‘Wo 
of his patient—a habit exercised, perhaps, by medical men in an almost | have dk in cpp u ia rep ce Pings ae p "aa piis js 
higher manner than in any scientific investigation, where the facts | tho Liverpool Society and h opacis "eges mis pae Mises fb 
are generally simpler—if we are to give up all this acquired knowledge, | more useful] Maii t M acus E pes e > o e 
acquired habit, and bring ourselves down to the adoption of what the nda afe A n ai os " ide a " iud oh endis iu 
eredulous or the ignorant are ready to embrace, we must set ourselves | therefore 2 2 likely t RS AN Ce ca si end i rng ge di 
back in civilisation some four or five centuries—we must burn, asit were, | spirit. All will uds sits ie that the ii en ges "s 1 pes 
our eurious arts, and give up everything of mental progress that the last P. hoon! xeached aie A A ad ; E: : irm EAE NOR of alt. 
three or four centuries have brought us. One gentleman says he XII will y PEG sid bi IE i n LZ dd p ai j 
thanks Heaven he is nota scientific man; he is free, perfectly free, to | remarks ihat ma Feed m oth x com Se MON MIS ee 
believe anything. I can only say that my faith is quite as unlimited as : y aca xs : 

: Bt : : nnd [Since the above paragraph was in type, we have received a long and 
his, only my faith is fixed upon a different set of doctrines—my faith is | searching letter f Avy. EI PR ager d ing the conduct 
fixed upon the laws of Nature; I cannot believe anything that is | of « 4. oe Éns * UN withhol Y A M EE eimi ab ü onm ie 
flagrantly inconsistent with the laws of Nature. Do not suppose that I | gi Ane d RU cds dhe RA oF] O E EA N 

: be ge ee PP given above. It successfully defends the Liverpool Psychological Society 
am saying that our faith is to be limited to our own knowledge of | from any j tati ;hich ‘A tus? h ast it. But 
the laws of Nature; far from it. Newton said that he felt like a Sue a ded RD PORE i OA RE Ri ies p deret tl ae 
child picking up shells on the sea-shore. ‘That is constantly my | hig se tars seg SBA E Or Ori i j iy S gPa enon Ps hs. ur " 
own feeling. But then we are in search of truth—not by the | duce his pi. i ea RE xt we d K of roii i pde Viae 
abandonment of all scientifie methods, but by the honest employ- | personal SEAS ds uem will i e bey eu ve Gh T at 
ment of them—by taking advantage of all experience has brought | of S iritualists.— Ep. M. VEIT UG UE SPEO 6e Sg 
us, My friend Mr. Wallace, than whom there is not a more | „n P À AV ] : : 
yaluable man in science, has given his scientific friends a rub for their Tornursts “Ruru.” —On Thursday evening of last week selections 
ineredulity. How should we proceed when a new fact is brought before | from this oratorio were performed at Weigh House Chapel, at the 
us? Of course it is possible for us to be too incredulous in these | termination of a course of lectures on the Book of Ruth by the minister 
matters. Gas was scoffed at GO years ago, and telegraphy dismissed as | Of the place, Rev. W. Braden, successor to Rev. Thomas Binney. The 
utterly impracticable. If I were to tell you that a man ean hold his hand | COMPosition affords a very pleasing entertainment, which xad much 
ina stream of molten iron without injury to it, you might say that 1 | enjoyed, although it was heard to great disadvantage, the accessories for 
was drawing on your credulity. But there isa striking difference between | dO!ng it justice being wholly wanting. At the close a most flattering 
that statement «nd the statement of Lord Lindsay witnessing Mr. Home | vote of thanks was passed fo the composer, who conducted the musie, 
flying in the air. There is this difference, thet this can be exhibited at | and to the principal vocalists and choir who aided him. It will be 
any time and to anybody; you have only to go into a foundry, and you | observed that Mr. Tolhurst is organist to ue Sunday Services at Caven- 

illnd men who will show it to you. Then again, scientific men ean | “ish Rooms, and we would recommend Spiritualists to promote a 

ll | performance of this oratorio in London on a scale commensurate with. 
| its merits. A new edition of the work has just appeared, and amongst 
| the names of subseribers we are pleased to observe that of Sir Charles 
| Isham, a truly liberal Spiritualist and patron of musie. The names of 

Tady Seog (two copies) and Charles Dickens (two copies) also appear 

on the list, 


give you the ralionale of what they do, and that rationale is one that a 
ean understand, I can bring it home to your own familiar experience. 
If you throw a few drops of water upon a rod of heated iron, they will 
assume a spherical form, as though they did not touch it; and they do 
not touch; there is an atmosphere of vapour between the water and 
red-hot iron; so long as the iron is hot enough to keep up that 


osphere, so long the water will not touch it. When an ironer wants to . 
"her iron is too hot, she spits upon the iron; if it is too hot, the | the following facts, communicated by Mr. George Bentley :— The 


and hours fo the exhibitions which I had been promised, but have had | commend too highly the course adopted by our friends at Cowms, and 
to return wits ‘being able to see them; and when they cannot be | hope to hear that social evenings of the kind are frequently repeated 


shown, or can be shown only in the dark, it is “ the atmosphere of ' there and elsewhore. 
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: = ir, faithfully yours, J _ 
Tux Publisher is instituting the greatest facilities for circulating this Linerpoal, December 20, 1871. Yonne... 


Teo ee x » pes X e in To the Rev. John Jones, Congregationalist, Liverpool, 
Three s 5 * ” I5». 3d. Rev. Sm,—Your letter presents several noteworthy featur, 
Four , 17s. dd. i inapi 


Qo ^ ? ou entertain a notion respecting the “ divine inspira, 
Above four copies, post free at 24. each, or 4a. 4d. each per year. of the’ ible ;” secondly, another Pk is like unto it, 
All such orders, and communications for the Editor, should beaddressed | (hat the Bible is an irrevocable authority; thirdly, that in t 
ears : Holier, Lotion WG. ae =P event of our repudiating these notions, you confess your inability 
Wholesale Agents—F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E,C. | 00 discuss with us. And thus, dear friend and fellow-worker £j, 
Curtice & Co, 13, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C.; Jobn Hey- | humanity, in the midst af a land overflowing with ministen, 
wood, Manchester; James M*Geachy, 89, Union Street. Glasgow. | churches, and their accredited literature, we have, acc ù 
The Publisher is desirous of establishing agencies and depots for the | your own confession, an pedal opal age ica of bald infide 
sale of other Progressive periodicals, tracts, and standard works, and will | practical Atheism, and degrading immorality, all because you aad 
be glad to receive Communications from such as feel disposed to enter | your reverend brethren will enforce mas which you cán 
this field of » substantiate. But, on the other hand, after delibossieiy makin, 
heretics of millions by your personal opinions, you coolly gather 
WILE OUR SUBSCRIBERS WHO HAVE NOT REMITTED | up your spotless garments, and heartlessly leave the victima ¢ 
THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1872 KINDLY DO SO WITH- | your theological judiciary to their horrible fate in your estimatio, 
45 ABOVE E earliest school days, and eve g to this moment could we gather 
Ah fe Mpa z EA from its contents one tittle of evidence to support your thr, 
| CONTENTS OF TANT N > OF STEER MEDIE: S positions. On the other hand, we call your attention to the repon 
A Trip to London, and mr Experiences amongst the Spiritualists— of a discourse on the & Word of God” published in andthe: 
Pandrs or Chrit—aA Lecture on Spirit-Drawings and Trance-Paintings I h ill fnd evid io Ou codk Per 
—Seance at Mrs Makdougall Gregory s—The Discussion on Spiritualism | C9!utun, where you will find evidence to rary. a 
—The Sunday Services—The Liverpool Psychological Society—The | You would not object to state briefly your reasons for entertaining 
Donors are Thanked — Man and his Origin — A Suggestion towards | the three notibns above quoted, seeing that you took the Initiativ 
isation — The Spirit Messenger— Anniversary at Dalston— Dis- | in respect to them. We do not want to go to a sectarian hel, 
honest Medlum>—An Atheist on Spiritualism, &c., ke. | if we can help it, and seeing that you raise the obstacles which 
place us beyond the pale of your sympathies, our blood be upon 
SEANCES AND MEETINGS DURING THE WEEK, AT THE SPIRITUAL | OUT head if you do not make every effort to save us. 


rer ON, 5, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, AND CAVENDISH | But we forgot another point connected with you. Tu EK 
EOOMS. Erg M qoa " E 
ongregationalist,” and as we learn nothing of these sectic 
Farmar r 19, Bean "ci r. r H " x «a2 782 » 
hore dn eat oclodk. Me. Mors, Trance Motiem, Ad-| tinctions from the Bible, we may perhaps be allowed to suppose 


Suxpar, Jaxtazy 21, Serrice at Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, ati. J.J. that you derive your theological tenets from some Congregational 


Morse wili speak in the trance under srizit-infinence, | source, and not from the Bible at all, If such be the case, we 
Moxpar, Jaxvanr 22, Seance st Soclock, Messrs, Herne an! Williams, Mediums | would earnestly 


E 22, ses c recommend you to stick to your Congregational 
tor the Spirit-Voice. Admission 2s. | SAE u^ z and 
Tvespay, Jasvaxr 25, Miss Lottie Fowler, Clairroyante and Test-Medium, at 8 | iius and leave the Bible alone, or else adopt the ed the 

` pm. Admission Ss. 64d. | be governed by its spirit. As we have said before, we take t 
Waoxmener, Jasvary 24, Mille. Hosts Seance at 9. Admission Is. | Bible—nay, even the gospel of Jesus, as our basis in discussing 
amar =- iuc eios c-r 8 o'clock. nmn. ae and Williams, Mediums with you, and this we do, not because of our entertaining any un- 
z the Spirit-Voice, Admission 3s. 6 demonstrable dogmas respecting it, but simply because everything 

-$ Other Sc : " az = 3 oA" = - Aa - 

> ie Taian ula aa mar be bandon thalnt | we may adduce therefrom we shall indisputably establish tbe truth 


| of. If your Congregationalism cannot enable you to go and do like- 


— Fr) Larn LATA — | wise, then we hope, for the sake of the Bible and the souls of men, 
THE MEDI | Vi AND D AYBRE A K you will sacrifice your educational traditions, and come over to us. 
codes = | We shall ask you no impertinent questions as to what you believe, 
| or what you do not believe, but, accepting you as an honest man, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 1872. heartily extend to you the outstretched arms of fellowship. 
; Tue MEDIUM. 


2 DR. vedete LECTURE. 

e give a very full and faithful report of Dr. Carpenter's SEANCES AT THE SPIRITUAL INSTITUTION. 
dene tps ae UA TOM Boer ed Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, the physical me- 
d lod ids d d sisse diums, Messrs. Herne and Williams, are in Une Jew and À— 
statements and arguments, if any, are faithfully reproduced. We | “t“sctory phenomena haye occurred in their eee 
FERR our readers will learn anything oe the report | attendance has been select, which no doubt has facilitated the 
o ^w ry ^ an | &Xperiments. 


cosi Re i: P = | g these last two weeks Miss Lottie Fowler has, in public 
of Spiritualism, and thet an eminent man, can sey in | seance, given some most satisfactory tests, describing with geai 
i | accuracy the death-scenes of persons who ded violent i 
m EEE x | Australia and New Zealand. some cases she gave names wit 
> LU. wo thick thie eect = esi m e | great accuracy, and many details of a private character. Such 
the : -. | facts occurring at each sitting amply establish the certainty of the 
we hope to give a popular review of the Doctor's | PO*® exhibited, and aid investigators in arriving at psychological 
from the pen of a gentleman who is well acquainted with | a 
studie which are most intimately connected with the | 
go e our on may think and judge for them- | THE SUNDAY SERVICES. 
and it will afford them some congratulation that such à| On Sunday next the platform at Cavendish Rooms will b 
Mountain should give birth to such an extremely | occupied by Mr. J. J. diet, trance-medium, who will give = 
pee | address in the unconscious trance state under spirit influence. 
— | The principal hymn will be No. 1, “Spiritual Lyre"— tune, 
JUSSION ON SPIRITUALISM BETWEEN THE | “ Rousseau.” 
JHN JONES, CONGREGATIONALIST, LIVER- PE 3 
ND THE EDITOR OF THE MEDIUM. " Orz first issue pec qned pct nm pages, being 
== which miali sn our pages extra, and wi occupied with literary matter of a 
et mS great Peas Pie ed interesting description. We would recommend our friends to order 
extra supplies for introduction to those likely to become sub 
ditor of. the Medium ond s E A Sorat os yen be bespoken in advance, so that & 
ds Pes cient num y be prepared. 
Pared to mysel in this deys Mamou leaves | Wy wave seen a very elaborate direct drawing through the 
of the Pollo, must decline | mediumship of Mr. Duguid, of Glasgow, which is being litho. 
wid do at from | graphed as an illustration for the February number of Humar 
ing extract:[— | Nature. Those interested in the sale of Mr. Duguid’s tickets 
it is a mere | should lose no time in promoting their work, as the wing takes 
history, and | place early next month. 
attribute | For some TIME a large number of copies of Mr. Massey's work, 
Jesus recorded | à Concerning Spiritualism,” has been in the hands of the review- 
ers. We will thank our friends to keep a look-out for notices of 
Sue evtl enough to forward copies of such to out 
o 


here are some portions of A NUMEER of communications unavoidably stand over until 


e o 
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JUBILEE, A SEANCE AT MR. CHAMPERNOWNES. 
, has reached us of a coming event, the participation in To the Editor of the Medium and Daybreak. 
no doubt give pleasu Me Boog A Tt appears that seven | Dyan Sra,—I have often read with interest and pleasure the accounts 
nenced holding his series of €— which | given in the Mrpieu. asp Daywruax of Mr. Champernowne's highly- 


«dium, was present, and aesisted in forin- 
| a medium of E aiat poems a, and 
irita to go to Mr. Cogman and suggest 
of PAE, coca dad baT A D e 
A ladies’ committee is accordingly in course of 
weting will be held on Wednesday evening, at 
ice, 22, New Road, Commercial Road Hast. 
Mra. by, Mrs. Burns, and other ladies have 
co-operate, and those who feel interested are 


EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN OF SPIRITUALISTS. 


Mr. S. Ball, of Uttoxeter, writes deploring the want of suitable schools 
to which Spiritualists might send their sons and ters. When in 
London in summer he met Mr. Atkins and heard much of his proposed 
Industrial and Scientific Educational College, and regrets that such an 
institute is not already in existence. He says—* Lam sure the time is ripe 
to get it filled with pupils. 1 have half-a-dozen intelligent boys, and 
it 15 a pity to have them spoiled under the tuition of orthodox persons, 
when we know that some of their teachings will have to bo unlearned. 
My friend Mr. Flint is in the same fix as myself as regards education.” 
The question is 3 very important one, and was discussed in Human 
Naiwre some years ago. Children’s Lyceums should be formed every- 
where to superintend their religious education, and gradually progres- 
sive teachers might be located in the various towns, and not only 
superintend the education of the children of Spiritualists, but of the 
cnlightened portion of the publie generally. Meantime, what can our 
friend Mr. Bengough say as to the best means of providing a high-class 
education for those who may be able to avail themselves of it? 


A GOOD “TEST” BY MISS FOWLER. 

A gentleman from Lancashire, who knows of Spiritualism by its 
literature rather than by its facts, visited London a week or two ago 
with a determination to have some personal experiences, if that were 
possible, He attended at the Spiritual Institution with a relative, who 
was, like many others new to the subject, prepared to “denounce the 


The two visitors were among the first of the numerous company to 
whom Miss Fowler gave attention. She said, taking the hand of one 
of the inquirers, “There isa lady here; she is not very tall, and she 
bas nice light, curly hair. Her face is very red; she looks healthy, 
but internally she ts very ill. Stay, she is going to show me how she 
died.” Turning full on the one who had come prepared to “denounce” 
the “impostor,” the young lady went on to say, “She is in her night- 
dress, and she died in your arms—in this way " (spreadi:.g out her 
fingers and hands convulsively). The picture was so accurate that the 

ntleman ejaculated, “It’s our ." The spirit described was the 
meter wife of one of the gentlemen, and the sister-in-law of the 
other. She lived in the country, but came up to London to consult 
an eminent physician as to the state of her lungs. She stayed at the 
house of her brother-in-law, and whilst there expired in the manner 
delineated by Miss Fowler, who, we need bardly state, had never before 
seen either of the two gentlemen who sought for a test, and received 
one of so startling, but at the same time so satisfactory a character. 


NUTS FOR MR. PITT TO CRACK, OR JOSEPH PANDRA. 
Mr. Pitt candidly informs the readers of the Mzvtum how and why 
he lost faith in the Bible: the God of the Bible was too cruel—too 
much like a devil. Whatdoes he think of the God of Nature? Who 
made the tiger and the wolf to slaughter kids and lambs to feed upon 
their fesh? Who made cruel man himself (in the image of God) to 
murder kids and lambs, or pay a butcher to slaughter them, that we 
feed on venison and mutton? 

As there any love or wisdom in man, so 
Victims; or does man justify himself at the tribunal of Love and 
Is there love and wisdom in man? in Nature? in God? 


Is it wise that animals or man should die at all, either prematurely 
or by natural death? Are premature deaths by famine, pestilence, and 
war, ible with love and ge in Nature or in God? If 
compatible with laws of necessity or reality in Nature, why not with 
i a (the highest eden) m th 
the Bible? 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 
T'o the Editor of the Medium and Daybreal:. 


eed, by a paragraph in the Mxpivs, to purchase one of Mr. 
fe alk atelo cleric machines, and find it far superior to any 
similar us, though I have purchased several. My object, 


* 


le, in which way the electric current passes through 

it's body from one pole to the other; for instance, in the case 
sed heart or liver, requiring one pole to be placed in front and 
e ack of the patient, does the current pass direct from 
the other, or take a circuitous route by the skin, muscles, or 
‘bow? As you have one of Mr. Whiting’s machines in your 
en visited by clairvoyantes, it is possible ono of these 
e to trace the course of the current in the dark, or 
ien-Sien-Tie might give us some "n coins: m the 


-Mier 


gentle or so cruel his | 


€ God of Nature and of | 
H. D. 


 Bm,—Eleetrieity being now so generally used as a curative agent, I | 


however, in writing is not to extol any particular machine, but to | 


mena, and reine. that the invisibles (at. this circle) had to be consulted 
before any new sitters were admitted, J was delig on reeeiving a 
special invitation, along with Mrs. and Mr. T——-, a vocal celebrity 
of the highest reputation, to meet them at 2.00 p.m. on. the 7th inst, 
There were present Mr. Cl rnowne, Mrs. Constable, Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Pilborough, Master "'urketine, the medium, and us three. Weall 
sat on one side of the room, hands joined, there being no necessity 
for sitting round a table; after a few minutes in. the dark, we heard 
the concertina taken out of its case, and commenced to play in the 
softest, all but inaudible tones, that gradually increased in power until 
the full force of the instrument came swel ing out, then dying away 
to the long-sustained, beautiful chords, It is impossible to convey au 
idea of the passion, pathos, and purity of the tones of the instrument, 
produced by the invisible executants, who came to give us a foretaste 
of the divine strains from “beyond the river, whence many trayellers 
now return.” We then heard a sympliony played with a firm touch 
on the piano, and were startled by the tones of a rich, powerful bari- 
tone voice, of a ringing quality, which sang in an excellent style two 
verses of a song; then followed another grand display on the con- 
certina, after which another song by the same voice. We also 

Mr. Champernowne’s son, “invisible Willie," speak to his father, 
while I had a grasp of a spirit-hand, and Mr. T—— was several times 
touched. We hear much from those that won't investi these 
truths, and especially from the clerical element, that demons are the 
performers; if so, they cannot be unhap jy beings that discourse such 
soul-stirring, heaven-breathing strains. e were also much interested 
in viewing Mrs. Champernowne's trance crayon-drawings of the 
spiritual spheres, many of them harmonious in colour, Beautifully 
drawn, and all remarkable in composition. Arx. Kerru. 

53, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park. 


EIGHT DAYS WITH THE SPIRITUALISTS. 
To the Editor of the Medium and Daybreak. 

Sm,—I have been much interested in reading your remarks on the 
above in the Mzpivs. I happened to be present at the second seance 
which Mr. Gillingham has attempted to deseribe, and can only express 
my utter astonishment that any sensible person should have put into 
| print such arrant trash. My own decided impression at the time was, 
that Mr. G. was so full of his own mighty ideas of himself, that he was 
| trying the whole evening to draw the attention of all the spirits, in the 
| body as well as out—to that wonderful person who had written that 
| little book full of statements, “The Seat of the Soul,” and it occurred 
| to me at the time, that if the two young men, Herne and Williams, were 

likely to meet with many such egotistical visitors, the sooner they closed 

their publie seances the better for themselves and the cause too. If Mr. G. 
| did really get a knock-down by the “Gentleman in Black " (as he sug- 

gests) or “ by the mediums,” as an impartial judge I should say, served 
| bim right.—Yours, &c.. W. WirTLEY. 


TO EXTEND THE YVEDIUM. 

“To keep the Mepius at One Penny,” two sovereigns from Thomas 
Blackburne, Esq., Manchester. Mr. R. Fitton, Manchester, encloses 
10s., “as a small contribution towards your valuable weekly, the 
Mepicm, at the old price of One Penny.” Dr. Madden, the proceeds of 
books sold, 7s.; Mr. John Thomson, Darlington, 10s. 


Sixcr the beginning of the year, we have experienced consider- 
able increase in the circulation of the Meprva, due in a large 
degree to the industry of our friends in appointing local agents in 
provincial towns. Certain of the wholesale London houses refuse 
to supply the Mreprem, but if any difficulty is experienced by 
country agents, we shall gladly make such arrangements as will 
ensure them supplies. 

More AckxowLEDGMENTs.— Ihe committee of the Kilburn Park 
Temperance Hall and Reading Rooms beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of four volumes of Human Nature, through Mr. Austin, as a present 

| from the Progressive Library; also ten shillings’ worth of books upon 
Spiritualism given by Mrs. Makdougall Gregory, through Mr. Ashman. 
The committee beg to tender their warmest thanks for the very 
| unexpeeted gifts, and hope that other friends will follow so good an 
example.—W w. Aruix, Secretary. — P.S.—The subject of Spiritualism 
| is attracting a good deal of attention amongst us,and many who were 
its greatest opponents have been induced to investigate the subject, 
and, as a natural consequence, have been convinced of its truth. I have 
no doubt that the books we have received will greatly aid us in our search 
after truth.—W. A. 21, Salisbury Road, Kilburn Park, N.W., Janu- 
ary 16, 1872. à 

“Tire Lectores,” sy tue AvrHOR or “ Arria." —We can very highly 
recommend this book to thoughtful readers, although “Alpha” 
contains the essence of the contents of this more elaborate volume. 
The author of these works, the late Edward N. Dennys, we regard as 
second to no moralist, perhaps we should say Spiritualist, whose words 
have ever reached us. His “precepts” are on a tone with the Sermon 
on the Mount, while his “philosophy” is much more coherent and 
logical than any system propounded in the New Testament. The 
volume before us contains twenty-eight religious essays, which may be 
called “sacred reading;" but they strike us as mere efflorescence in 
comparison with the rich and ripe philosophy of the “Alpha.” Both 
works will afford real feasts to all minds of religious proclivities.— The 

| Cosmopolitan. 

W. H. Berrs, Esq., of Memphis, Tenn., in writing, brieily referred to 
| passing events—* We had large meetings here during Mr. Peebles's stay 
| with us, and I regret it was not longer. He had from 800 to 1,000 to 
| listen to his lectures. There is a great interest in this country in re 
our departed friends" Mr, Butts also orders 
copies of the Dialectical Report, Tolhurst’s “Ruth,” and the illuminated 
E Ten Spiritual Commandments." 


| to the communion with 


| 
i 


THE MEDIUM AND DAYBREAK. JANUARY 19, 199, 


—— —— — mun elevating and controlling in moral channels the nections s ^ 
The Spirit ffiessenger. making ae nought the desires of the flesh and worldly ambi ey 
gres In this beautiful and spiritual sense w^ are prepared to LUN 


Seance i t o'clock, at the office af $ ^ : t 
wages St Mara Ete or ei en |g On ew ane he Paraan ut 
T ¢ we do not endorse or sta | Age ragga cong his ministry, hia alar utterances of spiritual and “thra 
teachings given by the spirita. Our desire brief, to give n faithful TEESE: BUG: CFE " ps à MB) tris 
tation of o takes place, for the ra ot E n eni | recognises, after the prophets, as tbe “ word 9f GAT c. from 
Send] *N January 12. a. mte s poor Lars 7e ni him ay i faleome fas $ 
2, iked her by saying, " ner, blessed are bene th 
zm Brat sositol net irs pa deaf k the | 0f, God and keep it." "Thin word, heard direct rs des the utter. "- 
No questions being prepared, the spirit made a few remarks upon the | ik. wys, in the emimstion of Jesus and the spa the rei n 
value and utility of spirit-manifestations. It was said that they demon- tia neari ot ludonas belied, tho ‘axle Spp penus, th I^ 
strated to the senses human immortality, but they did more, They Ths xao Mans eta it 2e the er dr x Am s and tapp 
revealed the interior ee * the human mind, and the divine | mhua ft is poet fein Pra sit (aa n thee dia xm 
i litie: s connected wi man, h man me g pe "y^ tess > rs : ern E 
Binitay, "he reflection followed that the oeuse whieh eumates Sif tiis | landa (& be applied te Vio Dip SARRE IS Gin in ertai ts 
action must be infinitely beyond human comprehension, and auch eon- | = hed toro and maen agen paci d spirit-world, PN 
siderations foreshadowed the nobility of the human intellect in the | 5. "^. find that the whole mision of the apostles was to pred > 
problems it bad to Jo with m the future. word," not by basing it on books already written. They were ma? 
£ POAT SRETEN j bethink themselves what they would say, for the “spirit” woud 
The spirit was then naked to make some remarks on the beauty of the i rit : J ^ 
spirit-world. He remarked that our conceptions of beauty depended them utterance suitable for all geeasions. This “ word” was of mug 
upon our intellectual development snd moral state. We could only perg Med UM A sag yo ppc he es — eee s they 
ourselves to the enjoyment of beauty by leading spiritual and hata ent hoe ter ie en p vs pra etai hi oe " 
consistent lives, which could "only bo effected by our knowing the uses | y3 possess ” spiritual gifts" zo dris tie gut individually in diees O 
eee. n n um: R res they dieses Mem Pes munication with spiritual guidaner. In the later epistles it is repes -. 
spiritual lis, beasty aedes ENS AEN ‘ " promised that this “word” should be everlasting, and whereas all 
Q. Is there sense-knowletige in spirit-life?—A. Yes; the whole man | (ROuld wither and pam away e grae. purified souls, in obeying t, 
is transported at death to an objective world, in which every faculty is | (109 Mis Teeth anh abrdeth forever" Indeed this wm the pret 
exercised by proper surroundings. But there is developed in spirit-life | ihe daiane tne word X ihe T Lem us e = is was the Garden y 
a higher range of senses, which do not merely take eognisanes of objects, fri Pine ta etc edes qe Thee m ee 
but penetrate into the interior essences and meritaof things. Theseare eenrding to popular theclozy, Go ten speechless for eights 
known by the term intuitions hundred years, and it is considered unorthodox to suppose that he wy 
Pp 7 5 $ ver his = F ut h Y la 
Q. Does a stout heavy person after death appear in the spirit-world NA ecovis his speech. The speaker pointed out. por Wer, 
as a stout spirit?—A. No; the spirit assumes normal proportions, un- | 572. S80 & statement was, and also how erroneous and blasphemeus k 
influenced by any diseased pte: oia which may have produced the was to attribute the authorship of the Bible ta God. Itis true the Bay, 
stoutness in earth-life. When pirita appear to sei -medfung Hd meg us tlie “word of God, Which was not a final statement for qx 
: "urina Me Padi a meh tps dene. Sap . time, but a progressive institution shining into the souls of men frog 
that they should sssume their carth-form in order to be age to age, and feeding: tham: with scd feud. axiniias i» Oe 


identified. nie ong departec fai eumory thei = 7 Hp d : « 

earth] dice d om wes milir ai ortae ral abi development of their natures to receive it. Thns, the “ word of Ged" 
HH ar e£ $ 36 E le E * . z . HI ^ 

y T ^ dr | waa an eternal institution—like the sun in the heavens giving light s 

THE STROLLING PLAYER each day and hour as time presented them. The sun that shone a thos 


controlled, and gave a very interesting discourse, illustrating the worth- | sand yeara ago could not warm and vivify the world to-day ; reithe 
lee eduestion on religious and spiritual subjects supplied by the | could the “ word of God" as spoken in times past appeal to the nece- 
ecclesiastical institutions of the land. “Suppose,” he said, “ we stand | sities of the present day. Yet these records were exceedingly valuable 
at the gate of the spirit-world for twenty minutes and interrogate all Ther showed that the “ word of God” was progressive, and that ean 
who come from the earth with the question, ‘Where are you going 7 | individual should seek for it on his own account, and, like the obedien 
The first, a Pharisee, would say, ‘To heaven; the second, a victim of | child ef bis father, be guided thereby. l 
Pharisceism, would answer, * To bell? the third, a natural theologian, What, then, was meant bythe term? It meant any form of know- 
would reply, ‘I do not care; it was all right on earth, and it will be all ledge or guidance capable of sersing man and directing him aright, AI 
ight bere; the fourth, a Materialist, would deny he was dead, not | inspirations in science, manufactures, or arts—in social relations, ix 
lering in a future life; the fifth, a Spiritualist, would make answer. | moral motives, ard spiritual aspirations were part and parcel of God's 
*Iam going neither to heaven nor hell, but to thespirit-land." He | gifts vouchsnfed to mankind from time to time as they required them 
censured our modern priesteraft for much of the ignorance, deception, | and were able to use them. Truth was the “ word of ;" but maz 


i 


moral deflection, and misery which exist in society, because they taught | being finite, truth could only be relative, never absolute; henee, though 
the people superstitious lies instead of spiritual tratbs. | it were possible for God to give a final manifestation of himself, it would 
| be impossible for man to receive it, and therefore the existenee of any 


| infallible and final “ word of God " was an absurdity. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


_ On Sunday ema the services at Cavendish Rooms were conducted ) SPIRITUALISTIC TELEGRAPHY. 
"Mr. Burns, who delivered an address on the above subject. He said To the Editor of the Medium and Daybreak, 


3 | doctrine was inculented by the Christian priesthood that the whole . zx i 
- «f the Bible was the word of God, and that God had said nothing more Sig, —In a late impression of your valuable paper I observe a lett 
to mankind, thus making the Deity responsible for everything which | from “ Apemantus," in which he makes a suggestion for the better com- 
i Bible contains, and limiting Him from the power of saying anything | munion with our spirit-friends by advancing the idea of baring sume 
dese 4 : 1 ten for ip | Small wooden machine fixed firmly on the centre of the table, so as te 
risp adl cbe scia "m ae ee P | do away with table-tilting, £e., which machine, he suggests, should be 
ide» dons referred to. Hs divided bbli Rator ! worked after the exact system of Professor Morse's telegraph, viz, tha: 
iat epoha; and eidasronred to discover what wes meant by the | pr ac p meii we weed AUN DOM and dashes, or, ix 

"en in case. | rds, Dy n ITOK s00 nes, ? : 
ie patriarchal . This seems to me to be a very feasible suggestion, provided our spirit- 
Ee Geneon Poco ghe ende Mery ce pn qi friends would take the trouble to learn the on which, by-the-bye, 
in the case of Abraham on the plains of Mamre, and mang er take them some little time to do, so as to aequire accuracy, with 
The yaa ^ God xn De pei ee ee eee | Having been many years a telegraphist myself, 1, perhaps, may hare 
= pee ne i expression of anger or regret. rar discovered the virtues of the suggestion, which to an uninitiated in- 

2i could anyone A ise the spiritual God of Jesus, | dividaal might be barely apparent, although I cannot but think thst 
$ God of Abral spp identical therewith. During “°T the adoption of this machine would fail to succeed in convincing 

bd uris Mons dispens sation; this Jehorah, or | 0° sceptic, inasmuch as he, being, perhaps, entirely ignorant of botk 
á "ho Teulites, was their king and ruler, and communi- the siphabe and the =e upon whieh it was formed. and hence 
th srough eertain prophets, or mediums, who were not being able to read" the communication himself, would not receive | 

“word” by a special | ty similar to clairaudience as ?* orthodox the testimony of others, and although skilled telegraphists 
Sac sce dm 2 | from all parts of Britain might be present, and endorse the truth and 

ERA cod i 8 corrupt that they could not | aeouraey of the manifestations given, he would, I feel convinced, adhere | 

E the “woul of the Lord" nerie precious » | to the favourite absurdity that there was trickery at the bottom of it all, 
ud ete Thai the losses departed ina |for I know there are sceptics who are actually not open to conviction, 

v cig of this spirit, and clamoured for a | "ist there are others who are like to the old Scotch woman—open to 
fimetá oa of the “man of God " being admitted | COR¥iction, but show them the man who ean convince them. 

5 the same way as we vould - io the | As s medium of communication between the true, sincere, ond 
jr the recovery of lost or Solon or rty | intelligent Spiritualist and his friends, this machine would be simply 
BEES. anod to fake (aeg ata dik invaluable; but I must leave to abler and wiser heads than min to 

h for the pu of "igauirin of offer suggestions for the overthrow of those evils so truthfully stated in 
them of d "poe o, Haunag * Apemantus's"" letter.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

be: persons in the land—at - Gama M Nic 
a learn that in those days the term ee à 
dr e Co nested We learn from the Norwood News that the present series of popular 
dex d no proper entertainmentsat Norwood were inaugurated by a Jecture on “ Cloudland. 
sharo f srira pagan re by our friend, John Jones, Esq., of Enmore Park. The lecture wet? 
A ications from a | Teview of the invisible forces of nature apparently up to the threshold 
"terms “word of the | % Spiritualism. The discourse was aptly illustrated with dissolring 
views. 
' Me y car Lvl from Mr. E. A. ne me x 
that he *' /altham New Town, unt, speaks eneouragingly of the deveiop- 
ign of the | ment of local mediums. Very powerful phenomena ia been elicited. 
capable of | and the circle ia in a high state of enthusiasm. 


ie 


All f 
eating with, or sending suitabla 
npare for distribution or the 
42, Now King Street, Hull, 


—— 


à A FRAGMENT FROM THE idco nes 
the howe of Mr. P— , when | To-day man lives on earth, tomorrow dies, and passes to the higher 
me a splendid pieces examination ot p] editi lon A 
7 irole who ia diseased, snd likewise indicated | His loves on earth —those dear ones left behind are atil! bis loves; 
remedy, whieh eoineided with my diagnosis Aftor- | To them be must return, for rdg on A linka soul to soul, 

love were And death can never sever wlint. the love-chain binds. 


held 
sp, 
w 


Birmingham, BEETATIO. 


) 
se Dinwisona.— Mr. C. Gray, writes:—'" "This year L intend to begin 
with sie copies, proposing to offer one to one of our free libraries, and 


ted with having obtained orders for three more, to supply parties regularly." 
=——S à(—Á LII — À € Mol iai ——9 ee eee ee 
y the of Mr. H consi SEANCES IN LONDON DUEING THE WEEK. 
ing of about eleven | ptic. We | Barvensy, Jerwany 20, A Special Besnee for Bpiritualiste, by Misri. Herne 
—Ó: singing, " Shall we ur nt the Luo di After pri. jy diea M. their Koons, 61, Lamb's Conduit Steeet, ot T o'clock. 
wet a few mi controlled the ium, and enjoine Fig N 
darkness and i afterwards, the large chandelier, which | „ quem pus para ena MAD, MET po 
over the tabla, was struck with something which, to our senses, UXDAY, Jaxuany 21, Mr. Cogwian's Seance, 22, New Road, B, at T. 


made the glass to va in all directions ; on turning on the light, expecta | MO*D+7, Tanscauy 22, Mr. Cheria Wiliems, Healing Medium, at 6A, Ads Breet, 

jede ney bi wA ira ur oo of T" of glam, mer Wa | Tyrkspay, dasvakY 24, Beance at 21, Lower Stamford Street, Elackfriars, at 1. 

l y tuta of Wesley's hymns. The light was | wpxsspAv, Jaxuany 21, Seance at Mr, Wallace's, 105, Inlip Btreet, Kentish 

wein put out, when there une a blight rushing noise, and two stema Town, 

from two geranisima whieh were in the staircase window were dropped, Beans at Mea, Dyers, 44, Vitzroy Road, Regents Park Baul, Primrose 
Hiil,at7 p.m, "Téunee and Fhswical Manifestations. Admission 2s. 64. 

who et next to me, which was immediately followed three more | T Honsnáv, JaxvARY 25, Dalston Artochition of nu inte £piritealiem, 


hymn books from the piano being thrown upon the table; then, in a rri ira vor pem sopllzation to ha aniy X" "M 
moment, the shair on which my right-hand neighbour was sitting was Public wance at 7, Corporation Row, Clerkenwell, at B. Free, 
taken from under her by force and carried over my head, hitting mea E zx ade aes 

mart blow over the eve, which commenced to swell rapidly; at the SEANCES IN THE PROVINCES DURING THE WEEK. 

mune time, the weptic was entranced in a violent manner; the | FiipAT, dascany i, Livenpoot, Paychological Society, at Mrs, Bohn's Tem- 
ladies seremmed, some groaned, and the wife of the sceptic cried; ol peranee Hotel, $, Stafford Street. 


course we assured her the spirits would not hurt her busband, | 964v, JAstamy 21, Ketones, 10.30 am. and 5.00 porn. Moses; Shacicieton 


: a f m i z- Í NS ` ogressive Lyceum at 9 
when, in the midst of all the confusion, the Indian spirit, named -— hel so ua Se MTS 


“Amelis,” spoke, and asked the lady what she was crying for; she Rowsuny Burnoz,at Mr. W, Robinson's, Canseway Head, Children's 


id, “You wanted physical phenomena, and when we give you Lyceum, am. and 2 pm. Patte Meeting, 6,20 p.m. Trenco-Medlinm, 
yhynica! phenomena you are afenid," ‘The light was again restored, when Mr. Wood. 4 : 
pow ——— laid at length upon the table, and the seeptie in Levan T Lip i into a 16.20 a.10,, 2.00 and 6.20 p.m. Trance 
appeared to be violent convulsions, Lasked * Amelia" why they had : v. kettaid ag Lane. 
hit me with the chair; she replied, * You should keep your out of the Ld HP d d dq Mashing Xeon, £N sud 0 on, NAR i 
way.” Order being restored, we again put out the ght, when the base Mancinerse, Union Chambers, 15, Dickenson St., Mount Et., at 2.30, 
notes of the , Which wns behind the medium, were struck two or Cowms, at George Holdroyd's, at 6 p.m. 
threo times, for which we thanked the spirits, when a hand ran over all Hago's base Esp, 9 ara, and 6 p.m. Tranee-Mediame Mr. J. Crane 
the keys of the piano, A medium who was present wa» entranced, and and Mrs, N. Wilde. 
gave a very beautiful messuge, which I am not permitted to repeat; thus Grascow, Whyte's Temperance Hotel, Candieriggs, at 620. 
ed the grandest seanee at which I have sat. GiwrHURPE, Spieituallyte’ Meeting Room, 20 and 6 p.m. Mrs. 8. A. 


P,S.—In atwwer to your question as to how the spirits spoke, such as Swift and J: Kitson, Medtnme. 


* D L LI - a, > y ye 1, if . . . be LI 
my father and others, I ean only ey that the spirits cach controlled the soy rela ed Bertta foim New; Bonon, Mes, 7. d, Dasteeteló 
medium's organism, and when 4 epirit could not speak, * Zend " then HALA, at the Stunnary, 2.20 and 6,20, Mr, Blackburn and Mr. Wood, 


controlled, and explained the matier.—Yours, &e., J. B.C. fratica- Modit: 
Leeds, January 7, 1872, Nortimanas, at Mr, Giipin's Rooms, Long Row. Children’s Lyceum 
[This letter has heen unavoidably post poned,— Ep. M.] at 9.45 a.m, and 2 pan. Public meeting at 6.40 p.m. 
Mo5tia Y, JAxvATT 22, New PELLGX, at Mr. Bwaln'n, at 8 o'clock. 
Tur BDAY SAN VARY 2, KEIGHLEY, it7 30 p.m., at the Lyceum. Trance-Mediums, 


ME. MORSE'S m TO. LIVERPOOL Aim, Lucas and. Mears, Wrightand Shackleton. 


i ; Gawtuonre, at My. J. Mercer's, 317.40 p.m, Medinm, Mins A. Mercer, 
This seems to bave been one of the most, successful events of the kind Boweuuy Banov, at Mr. W. Robinson's, Causeway Head, 8 p.m, 


which have occurred lately, Three of the Li ie pn dailies gave con- | Weoneapat, Jaxvany 21, Bowtiso, Bpiritoalista' Meeting Room, 8 p.m. 
siderable prominence to the meetings, and although their tone was not in Haoa Laxe Exp, J. Crane, Trance-Medinm. | 7.20 p.m. 
uli canes respectfo], yet their reporting the subject recognised it as one Mogrgv, Mr. G. Butterlield'u, New Bearboro', at 7.30. 
of theeventsof the day, The report of the Alion waa much better. Noritxeuam, Long Wow. Lectures by Trunce-Mediums on Laws of 
"These nev matements have given rise to a paragraph which Health, Ko; 8,15 
f spare in the 1o on Monday, in which Mr. Morse ia made a citizen | THURSDAY, dasvasy 25, Bowtaso, Hall Lane, 7,00 p.m. ^ 
ot Glasgow and a friend of Mr. Duguid, the treuce-painter, It makes Gawrnowy, Splrituxlists! Meeting Room, a Developing Circle, at 7.30, 
hp alee over the distribution salo of Me. Duguid’s paintings, | |, Wiis Hanttamnodr, Brance.at Mr. Hulls, Adenia Br tabla wee 
and it isa pity that no address is given, so ne more effectually to | *»* We will be happy to asain tre and aep qq 7 4 aah rs d 
deus ti asaini object. We Las from various private etd. Ba red M Sorat sn UH sen unto une by Wed is 
hat the resulta of Mr, Morse's vinit were highly satisfactory to the society | —— a ——— — 


me him; the teaching of the spirit, the healthy interest | AGENTS FOR THE “MEDIUM,” AND ALL WORKS ON 
wanted, and the reimbursement of the expenses feon the proeseds of the | SPIRITUALISM AND PROGRESS. 
all that could be desired. Woe heae that invitationsto visit = 
^ VERMONDBEY—M xs. Patcr, Bookseller, Jamaica Road. 
ntry flow in upon Mr, More, and we are glad to wee that there | pr EMINOHAM—A. FRANKLIN, 58, Suffolk Street. 
> anarai to demand such aid, and, at the sume time, the A a ami mari, 12, Garnett Btevet, Locds Road. 
L ry mediuimistic power to sipport the cause, ; Gonak Tommy, 1, Unity Street. 
te Bal report lins come to hand, but too late for tin week. LM ME i Manoser visent. 
bu. f | HALIVAX—Asuwonrn, 29, Crib Lane, 


LEE 


A lany in Scotland writes -—" I have much — pleasure in Mitorining í 
wee friends in Edinburgh, sà well us an have hul many | KINGATON-ON-THAMES— Brydon, Bookseller, pee 
per. te eum deseri ma and names, kc, of our departed friends, | LEICESTER Ma, Howirr, Geunhiy Street. ‘ 
med im of Mre. Olive, and we should be glad if sie | Mu, Hear, Carte Lane, High Street. 


FAs ‘at, LIVERPOOL- Mim. Drionrox, ae, West Derby Road, 
for her talents. Her powers for development, | POVGIROROUGH 3. howe. 40, Pintuld G 


j are also vory great. 1 give her addres, in 
Rigas how willing you aro to help an the 
ialimn;—Mrs, Olive, 46, Fitzroy Road, Rogent’a 


e to Mr, A. D. Wilson, Socrctary of the Halifax 
or having overlooked s bind communication of 
ion of the Halifax and Éowerby Bridge | 


z 


ation, We hope the friends enjoyed 
be glad to hear from Mr. Wileow again, and 
better attention. t 
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GRATBPUL-COMPORTING, 
N P P a. * § C 0 C 0 A. 
BREAKFAST. 


"he Ciel Sereeiee Gazette remarks)" By a thorough knowledge of 


the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, | 


and by a careful application of the fine propertios ol woll-selected COUCH, 
Mr Épps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delieatelystlavourec 
beverage which may save us many heavy doetors! bills," 
Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 
Rach packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Also makers of CACAOINE, a thin Evening Beverage. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF MRS, VICTORIA €. WOODHULL, 
Hy 
Filitos 


Viisopogsg Toren. 
of the “ Gulden tue Td 
Appears 


“HUMAN NATURE" FOR JANUARY, 
Peek SIXPENCE 
This most interesting narrative of one of the greatest of mediums, and 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, is worth the whole 
prie of the number 
London: J. Borns, 


REQUISITES FOR 

Tur Recon Book, for renirding 

lv bound. Price Is, x f 

PuawousrrEs, for the usc of writing-mediams, Polished, 6s. Plain, 5s. Packed 
im box, At. extra. : : 

Pusncuerte Paris, the most economical and suitable article, 

Tux Psycsookarare or Planehette Pencil. Price 3d. 

CaysTALS, for developing spiritual sight, Large size, measures 4] ins. by 3 ins., 
pee les, Small size, measures Sj ins. by 2} ins., price 55. 

WiongTz Ink. Beautiful amt permanentincalour, In Bottlesat3d,, 6d., and Is. 

London: J. BURNS, 15, Southampton Row, W.C. 


in 


15, Southampton Row. 
THE SPIRIT CIRCLE. 


the events of the circle. Ruled paper. 


In Packetsat Is, 


RIENDS of devout Freethought and the free expression of it 
should read THE TRUTHSEEKER, a Review of Books, Events, and 
Principles, edited by the Rev. J. Pack Horrs. Published monthly. 
Price Threepence. London: Trübner and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, 
and J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row. Glasgow: J. McGeachy, 89, 
Union Street. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 80, Market Street. 


“ QCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION :” a Translation from 
the German. See TRE TRUTHSEEKER for January. 
ZARTS OPERA of “IL FLAUTO MAGICO." 
See THE TRUTHSEEKER for January, now ready. 


m PRINCE OF WALES, THE NEWSPAPERS, AND 
THE PEOPLE." See THE TRUTHSEEKER for January. 
E SECULARISTS MANUAL OF SONGS AND 


$ CEREMONIES” is reviewed in THE TRUTHSEEKER for 
January. 


* AFENTAL PROSTRATION AND MENTAL FREEDOM,” 

AMO ‘See THE TRUTHSEEKER for January, now ready. 
(ODS PROBLEMS:” a Lay Sermon. 

— NE Se THE TRUTHSEEKER for January, now ready. 


GOOD BOOKS! CHEAP BOOKS! 


AS PREMIUM VOLUMES TO Human Nature. 


RY OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN ALL AGES 
ONS. By Wirtiam Howrrr. In 2vols.,18s. This work 

tere tor 1870, well bound, the whole for 15s. 

© OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM IN 


CA. ly Emsa HanprxoE. Plates, 15s. This ithout 
C ag dan 1871, bound, both for ur cree 
PHY OF THE BATH: OR, AIR AND 


I AND DISEASE. By D. Dextor. 5s. With 
1870, 2s. 6d. 
OR GOD; OR, POPULAR THEO- 


RELIGION CONTRASTED. By 
ith Human Nature for June, 1871, 1s. 
3 IN THE LIFE OF DR. FER- 
um Nature for August, 1870, 2s. 64. 
F TEN YEARS INVESTIGATION 
öd. With Human Nature for November, 


Through the hand of a Writing- 
Vatre for February, 1371, 1s. 6d. 


HE SOUL OF THINGS. By 
for August, 1s. 3d. 


THE MEDIUM AND DAYBREAK. 


JANUARY 19, 1875 


Just Published, prive a, 
m - t "n 
| QPIRTTUA Lis "hen SATANISM, A. Reply to the i 
LY JOHN JONES, Congrogationalist, With Appendix containing am 
| Hardinge's Rules for the Spirit-Civele, Liverpool: Edward H 
Also the Key, John Jones's Lecture, “Spiritualism the Won. 
| Demons.” Price 3d, " 


London: J, Burns, 15, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury Square 
Holborn, W.C. ? 


EVERY SPIRITUALIST 


Should become a Member of the 
* aye ~ ERS * H * 

Progressive Wibrary and Spiritual Institution 
| it, SOUTHAMI"TON. ROW, LONDON, W.C. d 
| RUBBCRI BERS have access to the Reading Room and Dray 
| LD Room, the Use of Hooks from the Library, and Literature for Distri 
| tion, aceording te the amount of their subscription. Subscriptions fr, 

One Shilling, An annual sum of One Guinea entitles to all the privil 

of membership. All Periodicals and Works on Spiritualism kept on fal 
| or supplied to order. 
l The Inquiries of Investigators Answered, Seances Arranged, Medi, 


and Lecturers Supplied to Country Associations. All communiestin. 
| should be addressed to J. Bors, 15, Southampton Row, London, W.C, 


Now Ready, price le. Cloth, 2s. 
YONOGERNING SPIRITUALISY 
J By Guran Massey, 1 

London: J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row, W.C. 


yar * L Al 3 TT: ^ 2 X 
SENIEICS ASTHMA REMEDY NEVER FAILS 
SOLD wholesale by Newbery and Sons, 37, Newgate Stres — 
London ; and Raimes, Blanshards, and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburg 
General Agent for Great Britain, M. J. Sutherland, Burnley, Lancashits — 
who on receipt of 2s. 9d. will send a box prepaid. Sole proprisu; 
Alfred Senier, Pharmacist, Mazomanie, Wis., United States. 


DRAWING. 


29, Gres " 


—m—— m 


— 


ATAT MENTS TO LET, FURNISHED. 
ROOMS and DINING-ROOMS. ‘Terms moderate. 
Coram Street, Russell Square. 


LARGE FURNISHED DRAWING-ROOM—Piano, Ga, 
and Two Bed-rooms, if required, with every convenience on Sim 
floor—to Let to Gentlemen only, on moderate terms, with attendance s. 
| required.—Address, 4, Albion Terrace, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


MO LET.—4 Large UNFURNISHED APARTMENT, wit 

every convenience, at 24, Lower Stamford Street, to parties holding 
Progressive views. Also two large convenient Kitchens, with use d 
gas-fittings; fit for light business purposes.—Apply to T. Weeks. 


BOOKS OF SONG FOR SPIRITUALISTS. 
Suitable for the Family, the Circle, Public Meetings, or Religious Services 
THE SPIRITUAL LYRE. A Collection of 150 Songs fe 
the use of Spiritualists. Price 6d., cloth 1s. 

| THE PSALMS OF LIFE. A Compilation of Psalms, Hym : 
Chants, Anthems, &c., embodying the Spiritual, Progressive, and 
Reformatory Sentiments of the present age. By JoHN S. Apa 
This work contains suitable Musie to the Words. Wrappers 3t. 
cloth 4s. 

THE SPIRITUAL HARP. A Collection of Vocal Music fa 
the Choir, Congregation, and Social Circle. By J. M. PEEBLES ant 
J. ©. BARRETT. A large and handsome work. Price 8s, abridge 
edition 4s. 6d. 

THE LYCEUM GUIDE, Lessons Exercises, Recitation: 
Hymns, Music, &c. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

London: J. BURNS, PROGRESSIVE LiBRARY AND SPIRITUAL bystireriox 

15, Southampton Row, W.C. 


i 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 
URIELS VOICE OF THE STARS, FOR 1872: THE YEAS 
OF STRIFE. Containing an Essay upon the Antiquity of Astrolegy. 
with notices of several of its most eminent Professors; Demonstra 
of the Science, &c., Kc. Sceptics are cordially invited to peruse & 
remarkably Fulfilled Predictions in this Annual. 
London: J. BURNS, 15, Southampton Row, W.C. 


YSIOGNOMY —Delineations of Character given from Phot 
graphs. Price 10s. 6d.—Address, Beta, at the office of the Meon% 


ene Oe eee eco REINES 7370 1 icu oc amc pet coi "3 
ESSRS. HERNE anp WILLIAMS, SrrgiT-MEDiUMS, bë 
to inform investigators that they are at home daily to give priv 
seances from 10 a.m. to 5 o'clock p.m. They are also open to reca 
engagements for private seances in the evening, either at home S | 
the residences of investigators. Address, 61, Lamb’s Conduit Stre — 
Foundling, W.C. 
— — 


SS LOTTIE FOWLER, Medigal and Business Clairyoyas” 
and Test-Medium, from America, can be Consulted Daily, st > 
Keppel Street, Russell Square, W.C. Hours from 12 til $. Terms, 


AMES V. MANSFIELD, Test-Medium, Answers Ses 
t) Lettem, at 361, Sixth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. Terms O7? 
Guinea. Letters may be left with J. Brews, 15, Southampton B“ 


with 6d. for postage. 


MES POWELL, under Spirit Influence, TREATS the S10 
4, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. Terms Moderate. 


IVERPOOL.—A HOME FOR SPIRITUALISTS.—X* 
S. A. SPRING'S Boarding House, 16, Mount Pleasant, two minsi” 
walk from Lime Street Station, Liverpool. 


PRICHARD, PLUMBER, GLAZIER, & DECORATO* 
VY e Ga, Boswell poor Devonshire Street, Queen Square. pains 


[ES BURNS, 15, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


